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|b gueteges up To New HAMpsHIRE where 
we conduct two camps for underprivi- 
ledged children, I pass through a number of 
lovely New England villages. In one of 
them at a crossroad near the village ele- 
mentary school, I frequently am stopped by 
an elderly watchman whose only badge of 
authority is a policeman’s cap and a sign. 
His odd warning sign bears only two words. 
One side says Stop, the other says Now. 
At first it was puzzling to me to see a sign 
that didn’t have go on it, but the children 
who dashed across the street when he 
flashed the word now knew exactly what he 
meant. This was their chance for safety, 
and they had to take advantage of it or 
wait a considerable time longer either to get 
home for lunch or into the yard to play. 
Much good work in the cause of Christ is 
lost by procrastinating Christians who are 
slow to seize upon the imperatives of the mo- 
ment to advance the Kingdom. Dr. Moffett 
translated a verse from Corinthians to read, 
“The Kingdom of God tarrieth and we lay 
hold with impatient hands upon it.” The 
watchword of Christians is urgency of 
action. After some illumination through 
prayer, we ought to go to work at once and 
make the watchword a part of our lives; 
after some awakening through worship, we 
ought to plow it at once into the fertile soil 
of the Christian way; after conversion to 
faith in God we are under the compulsion to 
help convert others—not later on but now. 


For THE WINNING OF SOULS there is no 
time more propitious than right now in 
these disturbing and difficult times. “‘Man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity.” Good 
intentions, good wishes and even great 
hopes are not enough to insure the future of 
the Lord’s work. So many Christians wait 
for what they call a more expedient time. 





NOW 





“The time isn’t right,” they say. No, the 
time is never right—we must make it right. 
So many Christians never get beyond the 
stage of the one-talent man who, because he 
could not do what he wanted most to do, 
would not even do what he could. 


Tuere IS NO TIME like the present to begin 
some good task. Forthright action is a 
Christian virtue seldom practiced on the 
part of lay Christians. So many wonderful 
opportunities for appropriate action and 
soul winning go begging because Christians 
are slothful and keep putting things off. All 
of us can talk a good game about what we’d 
like to do for the Kingdom or what we are 
going to do for Christ. People don’t pay 
much attention to us because we talk, but 
do not act. It is action—positive action 
here and now—that carries forward the 
Christian evangel in our world. A great 
deal of Christian zeal is lost in the shallows 
because we never begin to take the tides of 
life at the flood. If we do not act in the 
present upon life’s imperatives we will per- 
haps never begin. 

St. Paul’s admonition in Romans carries 
the point very well, for he said, “It is high 
time that ye wake out of sleep for now is 
your salvation nearer than when you first 
believed.” When I was in high school I 
tinkered with verse-writing in a literature 
contest. I didn’t win a prize, but I still like 
the little verse I wrote: 


The fleeting march of time moves on 
With a staccato beat, 

All of our yesterdays are gone 
Today knows no retreat. 


Tomorrow is not promised you 
And neither is this night, 

So strive today on all you do 
And drive with all your might. 


—James H. Rosrnson 
Church of the Master 
New York, New York 
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An Infantryman Remembers 

« I was very much interested in the ar- 
ticle entitled “Twenty-three Who Helped” 
(P. L., August 5, p. 17). 

I had the pleasure of shaking hands 
with the Reverend Jitsuma Hiramatsu in 
Matsuyama, Christmas morning. 1945. As 
a member of the 24th Infantry Division 
stationed on the island of Shikoku, our 
section was bivouacked in the city of 
Matsuyama. Christmas morning Mr. Hi- 
ramatsu brought with him about thirty 
or forty young girl students who joined 
us in singing Christmas carols. They sang 
in Japanese while we sang in English. 
Then they sang a few carols by them- 
selves. It was a most impressive service. 
Mr. Hiramatsu gave us a few words of 
greeting, and after the service quite a few 
of us remained to greet him. It was a 
service I’ll never forget. I did not visit 
his church but I remember Mr. Hiramat- 
su very well—a fine Christian leader. 

—Orto A. STOLZENBERG 
6328 Homer Street, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


“White Witch Doctor” 

... I have just seen the review of 
White Witch Doctor (P. L., July 22). I 
think it’s wonderful. (The writer) caught 
entirely the spirit in which I wrote it. I 
don’t know whether literary etiquette per- 
mits me to write and thank her. or not; 
but I wish she might know how pleased 
I am. 

—Loutse A. STINETORF 


Topanga, Calif. 
Literary etiquette does permit, and 
Miss Janette Harrington, the author of 


the review, has been told ——THE EDITORS 
Should Hate Communism 

I have read with general appreciation 
the editorial by John Coventry Smith 
in your issue of September 16th, entitled 
“Our Stake in Korea.” On one statement 
I cannot go along: on the action in Korea, 
he says, “It must not degenerate into a 
war of hatred against communism.” 

That I think is just what all Christian 
people should be awakened to... . Com- 
munism comes closer than anything else 
in history to this date to epitomizing anti- 
[It] not only denies God and 
Christ. but militantly opposes—and pro- 
poses to destroy—belief in them and all 
that such belief stands for... . 

Communism is not a mere political 
philosophy, it is a religion that demands 

. absolute allegiance of all its followers 
to it first and above all other demands of 
God, country, neighbor or self... . 

So permit me to say, of Dr. Smith’s 
remark, that we should not permit this 
war in Korea to degenerate into a war of 
hatred against Russia or the Russian peo- 
ple, but Communism as it manifests it- 
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self today we should hate and must hate | 
as we love our own souls and hope of | 


—Henry B. WALKER | 


Athens, Ohio 


eternity. ... 





| 
Answers for College Students | 

In one of the three addresses which he 
delivered September 9° and 10 at the thir- 
teenth annual laymen’s retreat sponsored 
by Presbyterian Men of Greater Cincin- 
nati, Dr. Sam Higginbottom, retired Pres- 
byterian missionary, had an answer for 
one of the questions discussed in the Sep- 
tember 16 PRESBYTERIAN Lire’s “College 
Students Are from Missouri” . . 

The specific question is, “Why Christ? 
Why not Mohammed—if we are to be- 
lieve that Christ is the Son of man and 
God, why is it also not equally probable 
that Mohammed is the prophet of the 
one God. . .?” 

Dr. Higginbottom, speaking on “The 
Layman’s Responsibility.” pointed out 
that Christ’s way is one of progress. “An 
analysis of the non-Christian religions 
shows that they contain the reason for 
their adherent’s frustration, defeat and 
hunger, spiritual and physical,” the for- 
mer Presbyterian missionary to India for 
forty-one years said. 

“Protestant Christianity is the only re- 
ligion that permits man to use his com- 
mon sense and take advantage of the full- 
ness of the earth. You can’t blame or 
regard non-Christians as being inferior— 
they are inferior only in opportunity.” 

Dr. Higginbottom described how the 
population of India . . . is hamstrung and 
handicapped by non-Christian religious 
beliefs. Their religions have their back to 
the future. he commented. 

The Hindu concept of the sacredness 
of animal life, carried to the extreme of 
sitting idly by while insect pests destroy 
crops in a land where millions daily are 
hungry. is one of the great causes of 
India’s tremendously high death rate, pov- 
erty, and hunger. he believes. 

And Mohammedanism is forever keep: 
ing men down, appealing to the lowest in 
man through its polygamous practices, 
Dr. Higginbottom declared, adding. “If 
you want to know what the anteroom to 
Hades is like, take a Mohammedan fam- 
ily with four wives. each clamoring with 
the husband to gain favor for her sons. 
The hatreds between these half-brothers 





are unbelievable. 

“All a Mohammedan has to do to get 
rid of a wife is to say three times, ‘I di- 
vorce you.’ 

“Jesus preached the worth of human | 
life. If the Indian religions would adopt 
the first command that man shall have | 
dominion over the fish of the sea, etc., 
India’s troubles would be over.” 

—Joun P. DECAMP 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





n answer to the increasing { 
demand for a Bason of large ‘ 
capacity, we are returning to 
our line the above Bason which is 1] 
13 inches in diameter, the well 
having a depth of 3 inches. This 1] 
is more suitable in churches 
where budget or duplex envel- 5 
opes are used. Executed in highly ' 
polished brass with etched text 
on rim and IHS velvet pad. Priced ‘ 
at $40.00. 
Prices subject to change without notice 
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GIVE YOUR CHURCH 
THE BELLS PREFERRED 


BY MOVIEMAKERS 
wv 


The soul-stirring church bell music you 
heard in the RKO film, “Miracle of 
the Bells,” came from the console of a 
Stromberg-Carlson electronic Carillon. 

Before filming this great religious 
picture, RKO engineers spent weeks 
testing various bell tones. They unani- 
mously chose Stromberg-Carlson Caril- 
lons as producing the truest, most life- 
like bell tones of all instruments tested! 

Stromberg-Carlson Carillons are 
available for every church budget— 
ranging from a single-bell unit that can 
swing and toll—up to a magnificent 38- 
note Carillon on which your church 
organist can play inspiring tower mu- 
sic, easily and with complete expres- 
sion. Several models with automatic or 
“rollamatic” operation. 

Write for illustrated brochure 
that shows the entire selection. 
Just send a postal to Dept. PL- 
1014, Stromberg Carlson Com- 
pany. Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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“THERE IS NOTHING FINER”@ 
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P-10-50 
I am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what per- 
cent income I would receive. My birthday is ° 
month day year 
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toa darkening world! 





There is greater need for spiritual enlightenment 
throughout today’s world . . . than ever before in the 
history of mankind. For man is wantonly courting self- 
destruction in a cataclysmic age, an atomic age. 


At home and abroad, man is pitted against his fellow- 
man in one form of conflict or another. Industrially, ide- 
ologically, whether foreign or domestic, these avenues of un- 
rest lead to the same end . . . individual achievement at a tre- 
mendous price! Fearsome portents of impending disaster . . . 
Man's potential wisdom blotted out by the fires of dis- 
turbed emotions . . . kindled in the absence of his spirit- 
ual self. Evil forces attempting to precipitate our world 
once more into the abysmal depths of continuous turmoil. 


But there is hope for this rather badly mangled planet of 
ours. By removing the causes of this restless confusion, restoring 
man's faith in the higher power, lifting him from these pitfalls be- 
fore it is too late . . . and pointing the way towards truth and 
moral enlightenment, leading to a happy future. 


Presbyterian missionaries are the vanguards of Christendom’s outer * 
bastion of defense in the oppressed and darkened areas of the world to- @ ® 
day. They carry ‘the light’ to those unfortunate people now being made in- 
struments of destruction by those few to whom spiritual salvation means 
virtually nothing. And remember, there’s work to be done throughout our 
own land as well! 


DOUBLE Your Presbyterian Annuities produce two dividends. The material 
DIVIDENDS dividend of dependable unchanging returns. Gives you peace of mind 
and financial security. And the spiritual dividends of satisfaction from 

FOR knowing that your annuity gifts will help to further the cause of the 









betterment and the salvation of mankind. 

Income from the annuity is largely deductible from income taxes. 
Fill in the coupon for details about this living investment in mission 
work which provides you with a life income from a gift. 


you 
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At present, I am most interested in 


(0 Missions Abroad 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 


() Missions in America 
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It was a great meeting in the YMCA 
in St. Louis on September 15 when eight 
hundred laymen met with the executive 
committee of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men. Clifford Barbour, for- 
mer Moderator, gave an inspiring address 
and, as is his way, occasionally illustrated 
his points with a story. “Presbyterians,” 
he said, “have a certain tone. There was 
a sleepy little town called Goat Hill. But 
a Presbyterian layman started a real es- 
tate development there and changed its 
name to Angora Heights.” 

At the same meeting, Tom Whiteman, 
outspoken treasurer of the NCPM 
got a few things off his chest. “It’s high 
time,” he said, “that we stopped singing 
Onward Christian Soldiers and _ started 
living like them. Christian soldiers have 
a manual of arms, but how often do we 
read it? . . .” Tom Whiteman believes 
that the work of the Presbyterian Church 
is now being done by about 200,000 con- 
cerned and hard working men; that there 
are about 600,000 “apathetic, indifferent, 
ignorant, hydramatic Christians.” “Hydra- 
matic Christians,’ he explained, “are 
shiftless Christians.” 

entiiine 

One morning at General Assembly 
in May, 1949, several of us were privi- 
leged to eat breakfast in the coffee shop 
of a Buffalo hotel with Hugh Thompson 
Kerr, Sr. The topic of conversation must 
have been about forgiveness, because Dr. 
Kerr quietly recited the following poem, 
which seemed to be about the final word 


| on the subject. The author is James Ste- 


phens; it’s title is The Fullness of Time.* 


On a rusty iron throne, 

Past the furthest star of space, 
I saw Satan sit alone, 

Old and haggard was his face; 
For his work was done, and he 
Rested in eternity. 


And to him from out the sun 
Came his father and his friend 
Saying —Now the work is done 
Enmity is at an end— 

And He guided Satan to 
Paradises that He knew. 


Gabriel, without a frown; 
Uriel, without a spear; 
Raphael, came singing down, 
Welcoming their ancient peer; 
And they seated him beside 
One who had been crucified!” 


That was the first and last time I met 
Dr. Kerr, and yet when he died in June of 
this year, I felt as if I'd known him very 
well. aut, 5G 

*From Hitt or Vision by James Stephens. 
Copyright 1912, 1940 by the Macmillan Company. 
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We are pleased to announce the 
appointment of the Reverend G. 
Douglas Davies as Field Repre- 
sentative for PRESBYTERIAN Lire. Mr. 
Davies will work with Promotion 
Manager Reverend Robert H. Heinze 
in advancing the Every Home Plan in 
presbyteries and individual congre- 
gations. Before accepting this posi- 
tion, Mr. Davies was pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Bloomsburg. 
Pennsylvania. A graduate of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, he has 
held pastorates in two Pennsylvania 
churches and was chairman for the 
United Promotion Committee of the 
Northumberland Presbytery. 

In 1941, Mr. Davies joined 
the Army Air Corps as a First 
Lieutenant. Before retiring in 
1946 as Lieutenant Colonel, he 
had participated in anti-subma- 
rine campaigns and in offen- 
sives in Burma and China. 


Again Pioneers, the latest mo- 
tion picture produced by the Protest- 
ant Film Commission, is described 
on page 10. The picture. which por- 
trays the reactions of a conventional 
Protestant community to a neighbor- 
ing group of migrant families. was 
filmed in part on a lot leased from 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer — studios — in 
Hollywood. But other sequences were 
shot in an actual migrant camp on a 
California desert. 





Frederick Thorne and Paul Heard 


Some conditions at this camp, 
reports the film’s technical ad- 
viser Frederick Thorne of our 
Board of National Missions, 
were worse in reality than the 
film reveals. Producer Paul 
Heard, who is director of the 
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Film Commission, had to over- 
come the hostility of the real- 
life migrants. who suspected the 
movie party was documenting 
evidence to have them driven 
out of the area. “Houses” in the 
camp were made from odds and 
ends of scrap, and the only 
available water was so impure 
that children and their parents 
were constantly sick. 


The Cover is a scene from Again 
Pioneers, showing actresses Colleen 
Townsend and Sarah Padden. Miss 
Townsend, as Sallie Keeler, has been 
railing against the callousness of the 
townspeople toward the migrants, 
and Miss Padden, as Ma Ashby, is 
telling her not to be so bitter. that 
there are many kindly Christian peo- 
ple left in America. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Fire Upon the Earth is the title 
of a motion picture to be released in 
November by the Board of Christian 
Education. A history of the Christian 
Church, it was produced for use in 
new curriculum instruction. In rec- 
ognition of Reformation Sunday, Oc- 
tober 29, pictures from this film high- 
lighting the careers of reformers 
Luther. Calvin. and Knox will appear 
in our next issue. 


Prayer is a subject in which 
our readers have revealed a 
continuing interest. Our next is- 
sue will bring the first of a series 
of three articles on prayer, the 
first two written’ by Leslie 
Weatherhead, minister of City 
Temple, London. 
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Four Anchors of Hope 


1 é HESE TROUBLED DAYS seem almost like 
a nightmare. The ashes of the worst 
war the world has ever known are not yet 
cold, and we find ourselves again con- 
cerned with war and all that makes for 
war. In such a discouraging time, there 
is a wonderful word of hope found in the 
story of Paul, en route to Rome, in the 
midst of a very stormy night at sea. When 
it appeared almost certain that they were 
going to shipwrecked, “they cast four 
anchors out of the stern, and wished for 
the day.” (Acts 27:29) In days and nights 
like these, we need to do the same. 

The first anchor might be in what 
Paul said to the frightened sailors, “There 
shall be no loss of any man’s life among 
you, but of the ship.” (Acts 27:22) And 
he was right. The ship was lost, but all 
aboard safely reached the shore. God does 
not promise to keep safe our material 
goods, our money, our buildings, our 
possessions. But God does promise to 
keep alive our real life, the life of the 
spirit, so long as the physical body lasts 
and then on into that greater life beyond. 
“I am come,” said Jesus, “that they 
might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly” (John 10:10). The 
kind of safety that God intends for us is 
the safety of our inner life if we but trust 
Him. 

Another anchor of hope is found in 
another word of Paul’s to the frightened 
sailors, when God had whispered in his 
heart that none should be drowned, 
“Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer: for I 
believe God . . .” (Acts 27:25). That’s a 
great source of strength for any man to 
know—I believe God. Disaster need have 
no effect at all upon your belief in God, 
save a strengthening one. The people to 
be pitied are those like the sailors who 
have no belief in God and consequently 
become easily terrified. As Christians we 
believe in God, and we believe in Jesus 
Christ His Son. Believing this “though 
war should rise against me, in this will I 
he confident.” (Psalm 27:3) We believe 
that God will be present, unchanged and 
unchanging, long after the fiercest storm 
has blown itself out. During a long rainy 
spell I once said to an old New Hamp- 
shire farmer, “Mr. Boody, do you think 
“Well,” 
those 


it’s ever going to stop raining?” 
said he, “it Using 
same words. God always is. 

Still another anchor of hope is in 
Paul's advice to the centurion when the 
sailors were about to leave the ship in 
“Except these abide in the 
cannot be saved.” (Acts 27:31) 


always has.” 


a lifeboat. 


ship. ve 





He knew that there was more safety in 
the battered ship than in the tumultuous 
seas, and he was right. It is better to stick 
to the things you know are true and hon- 
est and pure, and important, than to trust 
yourself on a rough sea of values you 
know nothing about. There are manv 
things we do not understand. Even the 
wisest of men see through a glass darkly. 
But there are other things we do under- 
stand and know, like the blind boy whom 
Jesus cured: “Whether he be a sinner or 
no, I know not: one thing I know, that, 
whereas I was blind, now I see.” (John 
9:25) Each of you would have a list of 
the values of life which you can see clear- 
ly and which have carried you thus far. 
To those values cling with all your life 
through thick and thin as a sure anchor 
in time of storm. 

A final anchor is found in Paul’s action 
when he realized that for fourteen days 
the crew had not been eating and he ad- 
vised them to take some food for the 
sake of their health. Then setting the ex- 
ample himself, “He took bread, and gave 
thanks to God in presence of them all.” 
(Acts 27:35) This anchor is normal liie 
insofar as possible, but normal life with 
prayer. Crises so upset many people, and 
so disorganize the pattern of their living 
that they fall victim to every disease of 
the body, mind or soul which comes their 
way. Paul set us an example of continu- 
ing as many of the normal and necessary 
functions of life as possible, but of con- 
tinuing them with prayer. 

These four anchors can hold your ship 
steady in any night of storm which comes 
upon our world. 

Prayer—Anchor us, O God, to eternal 
things, that amid the storms of life we 
may be sound in body, mind and spirit 
even as was Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 





Seripture Readings 
First Day—Acts 27:! 
Second Day—aActs 2 
man’s life. 
Third Day—-Acts 27:26-36, Cast our four an- 
chors. 
Fourth Day—Acts 2 
Fifth Day—Luke 12: 
of things. 
Sixth Day 
life. 
Seventh Day 
Eighth Day 






2, Entering a ship. 
:13-25, No loss of any 


7-44, All escaped sate. 
1, Life consisteth not 


John 10:1-10, That they might have 


John 14:1-7, I am the life. 
John 11:19-27, I am the life. 
Ninth Day—Psalm 27, In this will I be confident. 
renth Day—I Corinthians 13:9-13, We know 
only in part.” 
Eleventh Day 
Pwelith Day 
rhirteenth Day- 
I de, 
Fourteenth Day-——Philippians 4:1-8, 
things are true and honest 
—LAWRENCE MacCout 


John 9:1-12, I know not. 
John 9:13-25, One thing I know 


Philippians 3:13-16, One thing 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 

















THREAT TO RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


Protestants who are willing to “go along” with 
the establishment of an American embassy at the Vati- 
can had better take a long look at what such a step 
would involve. 

The Washington Post, edited by Eugene Meyer, a 
non-Catholic, has strongly endorsed the proposal. Says 
the Post, “It requires more than ordinary confusion of 
mind to suppose that the establishment of formal dip- 
lomatic relationships with the Vatican in any way im- 
plies an official endorsement of the religious tenets of 
the Roman Catholic Church or an encouragement of its 
temporal ambitions” (italics ours). This statement is 
itself an effort to create confusion of mind, for while 
endorsement of religious tenets may not necessarily be 
implied for such a step, it would certainly give direct 
implementation to the temporal ambitions of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which ambitions the Post concedes. 
Even its Catholic proponents admit that it gives the 
Roman Catholic Church a preferred position over all 
other churches in the nation. It makes the representa- 
tive of that Church an official counsellor of our Gov- 
ernment, with direct access at all times to the Presi- 
dent. It is a status which the Vatican has consistently 
sought in its political power drive. 

To the claim that the Vatican is a sovereign state 
and entitled to be treated as other sovereign states, the 
answer is that insofar as the Vatican is a sovereign 
state it is different from any other state in the world. 
It is a mere token state. Its physical dimensions are 
miniscule. It is primarily a church. It is a state whose 
head, by virtue of his spiritual jurisdiction as head of 
a church, claims temporal jurisdiction over citizens of 
other states. No other national ruler has ever attempted 


to tell judges in other states how they are to make their 
court decisions as did the Pope when, last year on 
November 7, he called on Roman Catholic jurists 
throughout the world to “refrain from passing sen- 
tences based on laws which the Church considered 
unjust.” 

Protestant opposition to this move has been stigma- 
tized as “religious prejudice” and “bigotry.” In reply 
let it be clearly understood that it is neither prejudice 
nor bigotry for Protestants to oppose a political status 
for another faith which they would neither ask nor 
accept for themselves. American Protestants believe in 
freedom of religion. They are realists enough to know 
that the granting of special status to any faith does, to 
that extent, impair and prejudice the freedom of others. 
Sending an ambassador to Rome would be a plain 
breach of the American tradition of separation of 
Church and State and a violation of the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

The President’s announcement that he proposes 
to appoint an ambassador to the Vatican is interpreted 
in Washington as a “trial balloon.” This means that 
unless there is a strong public reaction against it the 
President will probably, after Congress adjourns, make 
the appointment. It is most unfortunate that Mr. Tru- 
man has elected to precipitate this divisive issue at a 
time when national unity is so critically needed. Even 
if ultimately rejected by the Senate it would be bitterly 
fought and would leave deep wounds in the body politic. 

Advertisements are carrying the slogan, “Freedom is 
everybody’s job.” So it is. Here is a place where every- 
body who cherishes the American tradition had better 
get to work quickly. 


OUR MISSIONARIES IN CHINA 


Press releases report that restrictions imposed on re- 
ligion in European countries behind the Iron Curtain 
may now be imposed in China. 

Before yielding to counsels of pessimism, it is well to 
take stock of the actual situation. 

We still have approximately one hundred Presby- 
terian missionaries in China. They have not been 
ordered to leave the country. On the contrary, the 
government of China has plainly stated that they will 
be allowed to remain, at least as long as their visas 
hold. Also the government is still permitting the 
churches and missions of China to receive aid from 
abroad under certain restrictions. Such aid is badly 
needed now. On the other hand, the policy of moving 
the Chinese churches toward self-support is one to 
which our own Board of Foreign Missions has been 
long committed. 

We are clearly under obligation before God to main- 
tain the Christian witness wherever this may be done. 
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This is no time to retreat, particularly in countries 
where the controlling regime is atheistic. To deprecate 
the missionary opportunity where governments impose 
restrictions is to sell the Gospel short. 

Perhaps because there is no statistical method of 
appraising it, the Church has not yet adequately real- 
ized the impact on a community of radiant personali- 
ties living as Christians. Missionaries in China can 
still render their most important service through being 
allowed to live and pray with their fellow Christians 
and keep alive their witness. 

This is not the first time the missionary enterprise 
has been forced to operate under restrictions. Its most 
glorious achievements have been realized under most 
adverse conditions. If, in the days of the Apostles, the 
mission to Rome had been abandoned, the history of 
our world would have been vastly different. Our 
Church must put all of the resources it can command 
back of its heroic missionaries wherever they serve. 











LOVE IS POWER. 


INCE RETURNING TO THE UNITED 

States in July, I have been asked 
many times whether I, as a Christian 
minister, approve of the United Nations’ 
police action in Korea. Some people have 
seemed to show surprise when I said that 
I feel this course is necessary. Perhaps 
these people remembered that I spoke 
out against my country’s war against 
China in the 1930’s, and that I was part 
of the peace mission that tried to avert 
war between your country and Japan. 

But the Korea conflict seems to me to 
be different in principle, and I cannot see 
that the United Nations’ action is in con- 
tradiction to Christ’s teaching of non- 
resistance. In any civilized community 
there seem always to be a few people— 
only 1 or 2 per cent in normal circum- 
stances—who are so warped and hostile 
that it is not safe for the community to 
let them have their way. That is why all 
communities have some form of police 
power. It seems to me not unchristian 
for a community to employ some means 
for “keeping the peace,” and putting a 
stop to breaches of the peace. When all 
the world is one community under a fed- 
eral government—and I believe this will 
one day come—this great community will 
need a police force, for the same reason 
that your peaceful American towns need 
them. In its decisions about Korea, the 
United Nations is groping toward that 
day. 

But we all realize that the Korean con- 
flict might lead to a general war. At pres- 
ent the prospects for peace look miserable. 
And whether or not another world war 
develops, it looks as though many aspects 
of life will be put on a war footing for a 
long time to come. Already almost every- 
one expects to endure some degree of un- 
pleasantness. For the fortunate, it may 
be only standing in queues and doing 
without this or that comfort or con- 
venience. But already some careers have 
been cut off, some families scattered, 
some wives made widows. 

In these circumstances, a great wave 
of heartsickness and futility sweeps over 
mankind. People wonder whether the 
chain of conflicts can ever be broken. 
Some react to this by growing bitter and 
cynical; others become indifferent and 
frivolous. Either way, life for these peo- 
ple loses much of its meaning and savor. 

I realize that there are many who feel 
that in times like these. religion with its 
God of love is theoretical and silly and 
ought perhaps to be suspended “for the 
duration.” Naturally I disagree with this, 
because I have learned that the God of 
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love is good sense—the only good sense, 
in fact, that can put mankind on his feet 
again. 

When I was a youth, about the turn of 
the century, I became convinced that love 
is the most important thing in the world. 
Nothing that has happened in the past 
forty years—and many terrible things 
have happened—has changed my mind. 
In peace or war, the cultivation of love 
ought to be everyone's first concern. 


W: ARE TEMPTED to think of either 
bombs or butter. But if we do, we are 
making the mistake of the “gentiles” 
Christ told about who took thought first 
for what they should eat, crink, and put 
on. When he warned his followers against 
this attitude, the Master was not splitting 
hairs. It is this attitude which is the 
basic mistake of Communism. This mis- 
take turns what might have been an inno- 
cent program for social ~rogress in Russia 
into the doctrine of violence which today 
puts all peaceful men in fear. 

In its philosophy, Communism takes 
thought tirs: for the distribution of ma- 
terial things—for who gets how much of 
what. It seeks first the satisfaction of 
animal appetites. Now I, too, have an 
enormous respect for the animal appe- 
tites. I have spent a good part of my life 
helping to improve the material living 
conditions of my less-fortunate country- 
men in Japan. And I believe that de- 
veloping agriculture to the point where 
everyone in the world will get enough to 
eat is one of the prerequisites of stable 
peace. 

But a full stomach is not the whole of 
anyone's life, and it is most dangerous to 
think it is. In the Kingdom of God, 
which Christ told us to seek first, I am 
sure that the distribution of commodities 
is not the main thing. In fact any civili- 
zation in which goods and money are the 
chief concern is bound to break down at 
some point, because it does not take into 
account what kind of creature man real- 
ly is. 

Tenderhearted Communists of an ear- 
lier day used to argue, for instance, that 
when all men had a sufficiency of every- 
thing, they would, like well-fed pigs and 
cows, be peaceful, docile, and good. They 
talked of a great day coming when there 
would be no police and no jails, no want, 
no crime. But they learned that man is 
awfully cantankerous, for an animal. 
Neither bread today nor pie in the next 





five-year plan sufficed to keep people in 
line. When people refused to be content 
with “enough,” or went berserk for queer 
reasons that Marxian economists couldn’t 
understand, the commissars could only 
reach for the nearest club. 

They would make people “good” by 
force. Lenin wrote “The state is organ- 
ized violence’; today police and jails are 
still present in the proletarian paradise. 
And I read recently that in East Ger- 
many, the Communists tried to put the 
sentence “Jesus never lived,” in a te: i- 
book to be used by school children. Thus 
“organized violence’ would sweep aside 
even historic truth—for honest historians, 
whether Christian or atheist, never cues- 
tion that the man Jesus actually lived and 
taught in Palestine. 

This doctrine of violence now unfits 
Russia to be a member of the family of 
nations, for it blots out truthfulness and 
honor, without which nations cannot un- 
derstand or trust each other. However it 
may come about, Russia will have to re- 
pent of this doctrine of violence before 
she can truly belong to the world com- 
munity. 

As a father and a grandfather, I have 
observed that although force may be re- 
quired to prevent a child from climbing 
out a third-story window or from beating 
a smaller child, force can never make a 
child good. That is, you cannot by force 
form in a child the kind of character that 
will make him spend his life doing things 
that benefit, rather than harm, his fellow 
men. In the same way, society may find 
it advisable to use force to prevent a 
criminal from murdering innocent people; 
the family of nations may employ a po- 
lice army to deter aggressors. But force 
must never be the main thing; a com- 
munity founded on force—a “police 
state” it is called today—can never 
achieve genuine civilization because it 
cannot develop the kind of people that 
will live together in voluntary produc- 
tiveness and peace. 

Neither force nor food, then—nor the 
combination of both—is enough. 

For man has also a soul, which needs 
love. And man sins, and his sinfulness 
needs forgiving. No society which over- 
looks men’s need of forgiving love can be 
“the good society” we yearn for. The 
Christian term for this kind of love is 
“redemptive love,” and without it our 
sin, guilt, and aggressiveness go on in an 
endless, vicious spiral without escape. 

My first encounter with the strength 
and sweetness of this kind of love was in 
the Presbyterian missionary, Harry My- 
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ers, who converted me to Christianity 
many years ago. But even after experi- 
encing it, I found redemptive love was 
hard to understand. I first “got the 
idea” when, working in the slums of 
Kobe, I saw a mother trying to turn her 
derelict criminal son into a decent man. 
There was no inconvenience, no hardship, 
to which she would not submit in her 
struggle to save the boy, and there was 
no question that she forgave him his sins. 

This became for me an illustration of 
the kind of love Christ has for all of us. 
Others may find their illustrations in ex- 
amples of sacrificial love between close 
friends, or brother and sister, or husband 
and wife. Many people in Japan have 
seen in your General MacArthur an ink- 
ling of this kind of love, because of his 
great labor to feed and educate his for- 
mer enemies. Without this love society 
can be no better than an air-conditioned 
jungle, because without it the people who 
compose society are no more than so- 
phisticated beasts. 

In the last analysis, all the “values” 
the economists talk about have their root 
in human beings, in the feelings and fears 
and aspirations of people. And human 
beings do not correspond to the simple 
equations of economics. You cannot with 
exactitude gauge a man’s happiness by 
counting his money, and in some areas of 
life—the sexual, for example—people 
often behave as though all the “laws” of 
income and commodities were nonsense. 

No matter how much money a man 
earns, no matter how many laws are passed 
in his interest, if he is unloved and un- 
loving, he is miserable and dangerous. A 
man may have every kind of economic 
“security,” but if he is dogged with re- 
morse he is likely to become insane. In 
the end economics will have to go to re- 
ligion for its last equations. For too long 
too many people—and not all of them 
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Communists by any means—have made 
economics a religion. The world is filled 
with the tragic results of this error. 
Love, forgiving and sacrificial, is the 
only power that can bind men into a real 
community, that can produce the kind of 
people who will live together in peace. 
Love is not only the cement, it is also the 
fuel, of society. Every personnel man- 
ager knows that a man who loves his job 
will work better than a man who is merely 
making a living. For love of truth men 
waste away in prisons; for love of coun- 
try men die on battlefields; for love of 
fellow-citizens men mount to the scaf- 
fold. Courage and creative power are 
always grounded in some form of love. 


Nor BEING AN ASTRONOMER, I cannot 
comment on your American saying, “Love 
makes the world go round.” But I know 
that love is the motive power of human 
life. Perhaps someday the attention now 
lavished on atomic energy will be turned 
on the still-greater energy of love: then 
the human race may get somewhere. 

But enough about society. For the 
good of the individual person, too, the 
cultivation of love ought to come first. 
In peace or war, every normal human be- 
ing wants to experience joy and happi- 
ness. Also, everyone wants to feel that 
his life—whether it lasts twenty years or 
a hundred—is important and worthwhile. 
Many ways for getting these qualities 
into a person’s life have been tried, but 
most people old enough to know will ad- 
mit that most of the ways work only in 
fair weather. 

To show why I am so confident that 
love always works, I must inject some 
personal testimony. My life has not been 
tranquil and sheltered. Although I grew 
up in a well-to-do environment, I spent 
fourteen years living in the slums of 
Kobe, social worker and evangelist with 


the criminal, derelict, diseased, alcoholics, 
and drug-addicted. Several times I have 
been half-starved. Many times I have 
been beaten with clubs, swords, and guns. 
Many times I have been jailed, several 
times in solitary confinement. 

In the Kobe slum I contracted tra- 
choma, and since then periodically I am 
almost totally blind. A long time ago a 
physician in Japan said that I would be 
dead from tuberculosis before the night 
was out. A doctor in California told me 
in 1931 that the only sound organ in me 
was my brain and predicted I would not 
live a year. 1 was threatened with death 
in another way in 1945, when near the 
close of the war, some people in America 
proposed I be made premier of Japan. 
Although I was grateful to those who 
thought of me, I did not feel the premier- 
ship was the job for me and declined to 
consider it. But many Japanese of the 
military bent were enraged at the pro- 
posal and demanded my execution. Many 
times in many ways the work I live for 
has been frustrated: During the war I 
was not allowed to preach outside of my 
own chapel, and the books I had written 
became contraband in my own country; 
since the war Communist influence in 
many towns in Japan has been strong 
enough to prevent my Christian congre- 
gations from meeting in the only build- 
ings available to them. 


I SUPPOSE many would not envy me my 
life. But I do not envy any man his. 
More times than I could recount I have 
felt the proof that when a man keeps his 
attention on God, any experience becomes 
meaningful and worthwhile. When a man 
goes through the day from its beginning 
to its end clinging to love, life is a con- 
tinuous joy. Once when I was in solitary 
confinement in prison and was beginning 

(Continued on page 36) 


Without Christian love society can be 
no better than an air-conditioned jungle 





As he speaks, or reads with magnifying-glass (center) Kagawa’s gestures and expressions show his earnestness and geniality. 
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“Ma, do you really think we ought to go in?” “Why, it’s a church, Arla, Everybody’s welcome.” But the Ashbys, dressed in their 


Sunday best, turn away because the self-satisfied people of Fairview don’t welcome migrants from the Patch, in PFC’s latest film. 


“Again Pioneers 


AS SALLIE KEELER LISTENED to her 
father and his friends in Fairview 
plan to destroy the ramshackled homes in 
the Patch and drive away the families liv- 
ing there, her feelings boiled over. “What 
do you do for [the people of the Patch]? 
Nothing.... You think you're so supe- 
rior, all of you. You go to church, and 
sing hymns, and congratulate yourselves 
on being real Americans...real Chris- 
tions.... Your dream is a fraud. It’s 
hypocrisy.” 

Her father, Ken Keeler, listened in 
silence, but then he began to wonder if he 
and others in Fairview were really hypo- 
crites. He visited the Patch and found liv- 
ing conditions worse than he had imagined. 
But he also found Ma Ashby, the radiant 
Christian mother of a migrant family. Ma 
Ashby had no malice for those who threat- 
ened to burn the homes in the Patch, and 
she kept alive the hope that someday her 
family would have a home of their own— 
one they could be proud of. 

Sallie Keeler, her father, Ken, and Ma 
Ashby are the three leading characters in 


the Protestant Film Commission’s latest 
production, Again Pioneers. The film will 
be premiered in a hundred cities on No- 
vember 6. Along with the story of the 
Keelers and the Ashbys, the film describes 
the areas of American life in which, 
through home missions, the Church is 
once more—or rather still—pioneering. 
When Ken asks what home missions 
are, he is told, “It means a mission to 
America. We're trying to change condi- 
tions, but we’re after something far deep- 
er and more vital than that. We’re trying 
to change people, to restore their faith in 
themselves, in their neighbors, in God's 
world. We're trying to restore the intrin- 


sic value of the individual, and that’s 
Christianity — that’s your American 
dream.” 

Filmed partly on a permanent set 


loaned by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Again 
Pioneers also uses many documentary 
scenes showing real camps for migrant 
farmers. The cast is headed by three well- 
known players. Tom Powers, (the general 
in Destination Moon), takes the part of 
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Ken Keeler. Colleen Townsend, an active 
leader among the young people of Holly- 
wood First Presbyterian Church, is Sallie 
Keeler. Sarah Padden, as Ma Ashby ends 
the film with the twenty-third psalm. 

Again Pioneers does not suggest any 
easy solution to the specific problems it 
describes. The Ashbys are evicted from 
their house, and the people of Fairview 
are doing very little to help the families 
in the Patch. But Ken and Sallie Keeler 
are more understanding of each other, and 
Ken has the courage to tell his friends, “I 
think the thing we should fear the most is 
something within ourselves—our selfish- 
ness... our feeling of being better than 
those less fortunate neighbors or ours. . . - 
I was afraid [our American dream] was 
gone. I went out to look for it, and I 
found it in places you’d least expect—in 
the slums, in the heart of a migrant wom- 
an, in the eyes of a forlorn child. What 
was keeping it alive? Why, the spirit of 
Christ, working through the home mis- 
sions enterprise, the pioneer outreach of 
the Church.” 
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When the Ashby car stops in front of the Keeler home, Ken meets a migrant family, one of those he has been asked to drive 
out of Fairview’s slums. And his son, Kenny, makes friends with Nathaniel Ashby in the opening scenes of Again Pioneers. 


Sallie Keeler tells her father: ““You’re always concerned about Sallie’s brother Malcolm represents blind prejudice. He 
what the right people think . . . and they’re usually wrong.” rudely sends “that migrant kid” away from the Keeler home. 


Ken and Sallie visit the Ashbys to apologize for Malcolm The Keelers leave the town meeting after Ken has said, “Our 
and are inspired by Ma Ashby’s Christian trust and faith. Christian responsibility ... is to let in... these strangers.” 
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Inspired laymen invite others to join the Christian fellowship. 





ADVANCE 


The present-day emphasis of the New Life Movement 
has transformed evangelism. It created a Presbyterian 
Awakening. A non-Presbyterian asks what is its future 


The last in a series of three articles on revivals and evangelism 


A wenican EVANGELISM has been some- 
thing of an itinerant squatter. In 
Whitefield’s day it held forth out-of- 
doors; with Moody it moved indoors. to 
the tent, the tabernacle, the Hippodrome, 
even the opera house. Now, with a new 
technique called visitation evangelism, it 
is moving into the city apartment and 
the farmer’s parlor. The modern evangel- 
ist, thanks to radio and TV, cannot wait 
for people; he goes to them. 

Yet it would be wrong to say that the 
old revivalistic mass meeting is no more; 
it is quite alive and always will be. There 
will always be a place for it. Jack Wyrt- 
zen, an ex-cavalry bugler without benefit 
of college or seminary, has filled Madison 
Square Garden and the Yankee Stadium 
(capacity 70,000) more than once. From 
Youth for Christ has 

convention halls and 
Youth For 


slowing down now, it 


coast to 
packed 
athletic 
Christ seems to be 


coast 
enormous 
stadia, and while 


has caught the imawination and devotion 
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By Frank S. Mead 


of thousands of young people uninterested 


in the Church. Credit, where it is due. 


Out of Youth For Christ came Billy 
Graham, who seems able to outdraw a ball 
game or a carnival in any man’s town. 
Graham is thirty-two, a Southern Baptist 
preacher, as handsome and as_nattily 
dressed as a matinee idol. wearing a lapel 
microphone as symbol of his modernity 
and specializing in “the old-fashioned, 
heaven-sent, Holy Ghost revival” as evi- 
dence of his fundamentalist orthodoxy. 
We read of 350,000 hearing him in blasé 
Los Angeles, of 40,000 in South Carolina, 
of 100,000 in New England; of 7,000 
saved in one night in Boston, of 12.000 
converted in Carolina. No Billy Sunday, 
no sensationalist, Billy Graham still gets 
crowds—but he shoots for the individual: 
“If a hydrogen bomb falls on this town 
tonight, where would you hide? Repent 
repent...!" He has won sinners 
crooners, cowboys, 


repent 
who were politicians, 


Hollywood stars, athletes and gangsters 





Contrast him with Bryan Green, the 
soft-spoken Englishman preaching in a 
cassock, who of late has packed Episcopal 
St. John’s Cathedral in Manhattan, had 
them singing The Old Rugged Cross with 
all the fervor of camp-meeting Metho- 
dists, and won more in the serene “in- 
quiry room” than in the mass meeting. 
Big time evangelism is still with us. 

But be warned: statistics are tricky. 
Figures grow into legend, with continued 
telling. If all the converts reported saved 
in the old mass evangelism from Jonathan 
Edwards to now had been soundly con- 
verted, this country would have been 
saved a hundred times over. The brutal 
truth is that it just isn’t true. Dynamic 
continuing faith must still be built slowly 
into the individual, as you build heat and 
light into a house. We have nearly 
seventy million Americans outside the 
Church. 

Billy Graham admits this. He is not 


fooled by his crowds. He is (wonder 0! 
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wonder!) a fundamentalist with a good 
word to say for the personal evangelism 
program of the Federal Council of 
Churches. And no wonder. The Federal 
Council program is built like a skyscraper 
—slowly and to last. If you are still in- 
terested in numbers, ponder this: inspired 
by the Council idea, nearly two million 
laymen have been trained in evangelism 
in the last three years, in person-to-per- 
son, home-to-home evangelism. It in- 
cludes thirty-eight Protestant denomina- 
tions, with thirty-five million members. 
Eighteen years ago, when this thing began, 
there was just one “Secretary of Evangel- 
ism” in just one Protestant denomination; 
today there are forty-eight, in thirty-six 
denominations. Evangelism within the 
Church has never been as healthy as now. 


Tue COUNCIL PROGRAM is a program of 
Missions. Of Preaching Missions, led by 
outstanding preachers; thirty of them will 
be in Washington in October—thirty 
voices for God, instead of one. Of Teach- 
ing Missions, in which Sunday school 
teachers and officers conduct community 
surveys and study techniques for keeping 
those they win in Church and Church 
school, once they are won. It is visitation 
evangelism, and it pays off in new church 
membership as the old one-man revivalism 
never paid off. One church in Syracuse, 
cooperating in a Billy Sunday type of 
campaign, recently failed to add one 
single new member; cooperating later in a 
Council visitation program, it got sixty- 
five new members in four days. 

There are University Missions in land- 
grant colleges and universities, where no 
single denomination could get in. These 
invade fraternity and sorority houses, 
dormitories, and classrooms, with college- 
bred men taking undergraduate language 
and getting decisions. In the first fifteen 
months of the Council’s United Evan- 
gelistic Advance, they got decisions on 
fifty campuses. There are High School 
Missions discussing God, faith, smoking, 
drinking, marriage, boy and girl relations 
in discussion groups, private interviews, 
and assembly services. There are Prison 
ind Jail Missions across the country. 
The speakers on these Missions get no 
pay; they have taken the dollar sign off 
evangelism, and that is good. The specta- 
cle of one evangelist taking thousands of 
dollars out of a city for one month’s 
work didn’t exactly elevate the stock of 
faith, in the mind of the common man. 
In the last six months, the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Department of Evangelism has re- 
cruited 350,000 unpaid laymen to carry 
on the program. That is reaching deep. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
has been in on the Council program from 
the start, reaping some benefits—but evi- 
dently. not enough. Something was wrong 
here. From 1926 to 1941, every General 
Assembly blushed at the low estate of 
Presbyterian evangelism. The fires under 
the old boiler, stoked so nobly at Log Col- 
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lege and Cane Ridge, showed alarming 
signs of dying out completely. In these 
fifteen years, of the eleven largest Prot- 
estant Churches in this country, Presby- 
terians in the U.S.A. ranked a sickly 
eleventh in membership increase. For 
every two joining the Church on profes- 
sion of faith, one was dropped as a fail- 
ure. Fifty percent spiritual disaster! And 
that didn’t include the innumerable host 
listed as “inactives” on every church roll 
(seventy million in America have moved 
since Pearl Harbor; six million have 
crossed state lines to become lost, strayed, 
or stolen). 

Something had to happen—and it hap- 
pened. The New Life Movement got un- 
der way. Underline that last word; it was 
a movement, not a campaign. Not a 
spurt, not a flash in the ecclesiastical pan, 
but a ‘round-the-clock, ’round-the-year 
continuous program. It called for an 
initial three-year program which would 
win a million new members, train 100,000 
in lay visitation evangelism, and build 300 
new churches or church schools. 

Three-quarters of those summoned to 
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the first New Life planning conferences 
showed up; the other quarter had fu- 
nerals, weddings, or bad cases of chronic 
disinterest. Out of 4,625 pastors, 2,500 
enrolled for the duration—or better than 
50 percent. It reached preachers, Bible 
classes, women’s associations and men’s 
clubs, colleges, seminaries. It trained 
laymen in 3,000 churches to ring door- 
bells, to cover their communities block by 
block and family by family, to say a good 
word for Jesus Christ, and to get decision 
cards signed. Local church evangelism 
lifted its head and breathed a clean air. 

Put this down in your notebook, and 
never forget it: out of this lay visitation, 
in one single year (1949), the Presby- 
terians lifted themselves out of their 
eleventh-place cellar and showed the 
healthiest membership gain in American 
Protestantism. The net gain (71,713) 
was their largest since 1921. It was the 
most dynamic and fruitful effort in Pres- 
byterian evangelism since the Great 
Awakening. 

On the credit side of the ledger, write 
this: a total of 658,583 new members 
have been gained in the first three years 
of this Movement; that is better than 50 
percent of the goal, but the goal may 
have been too large; every church would 


have had to double the rate of member- 
ship increase for three years running, and 
that was shooting pretty high. You have 
trained the 100,000 workers you planned 
to train; that goal you reached. You have 
211 new churches and church schools, and 
the figures for the third year are not yet 
available; you may win there, too. 

You have made evangelism a normal, 
natural part of the local church program. 
You have dropped emotionalism and kept 
the quiet, vital, passion for Gospel and 


souls. You have given techniques and 
methods and “know-how” in assimilat- 
ing new members. You have worked 


effectively on all levels, in visitation evan- 
gelism by the laymen (upon whom. 
ultimately, the success or failure of evan- 
gelism depends), in evangelism through 
fellowship, in pulpit and church school 
evangelism. Great! 

But—if the non-Presbyterian author of 
this article may ask a question or two.— 
where do you go from here? What will 
you do with the fifty million Americans 
adults who demonstrate no faith in Christ 
whatever, and with the seventeen million 
children who are total strangers to the 
Sunday school? What are you going to 
do about the ministers and churches not 
yet represented in the Movement? You 
have strengthened your churches; what 
about the communities in which the 
churches exist? What impact for Christ 
have you made on them? Do you really 
intend to hold those new members, or will 
they melt away? 

We read of the inauguration of a New 
Life Advance, the second phase of the 
New Life Movement, under which twen- 
ty-two Schools of Preaching will be set 
up in as many strategic centers to enroll 
and inspire the preacher. Good! And of 
plans for new member care and cultiva- 
tion, of more congregational, presbyterial. 
and synod New Life committees, of as- 
semblies and conferences—all planned by 
your very able National Commission on 
Evangelism. But are you fooling your- 
selves that this top Commission can do 
the whole job? This is a team job, if 
there ever was one; if you make it a one- 
man team, in the language of high school, 
you're just plain “sunk.” 


You've STARTED SOMETHING. You've 
made a beginning—but only a beginning; 
the Protestant highway is littered with the 
bones of “movements” that flourished at 
noonday and died at dusk. Believe me, 
all Protestantism is watching you and 
waiting to see whether you turn out to be 
dry bones or the boon of the century to 
the Kingdom of God. 

What have you here, Presbyterians—a 
dud or a deliverance? That, it seems to 
this outsider, depends not at all on your 
Commission but on what you do now in 
the little church on Main Street. Here's 
wishing you luck. Go with God! and 
whatever you do, don’t let him—and the 
rest of us—down. 
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The Church in Korea: 
The Job Begins 


The Protestant churches are getting 
ready to go back in force to Korea, but, 
from all indications, the jéb facing all 
Christian workers in the tiny, battle- 
smashed country will be tremendous. 
Especially will this be true for the men 
and women of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. because of the Church’s long- 
standing leadership in the development of 
Korean Christianity. 

Last month, even before the start of 
the United Nations offensive, the execu- 
tive committee of the Korean Presbyte- 
rian Mission requested additional help 
from the Church. 

The committee, meeting in Taegu, 
Korea, within sound of the battle lines, 
requested the immediate appointment and 
training of at least ten new missionaries 
for service in liberated Korea. The re- 
port was sent to the U.S. by the Rev- 
erend Edward Adams, the Church’s Korea 
Mission secretary, who is one of the six 
Presbyterian U.S.A. missionaries to re- 
main in the country (at latest report, 
there were two more now serving in Ko- 
rea—Dr. Howard E. Moffett, who is now 
a doctor with the U.S. Navy, and the 
Reverend Harold Voelkel, who is now 
acting as a civilian chaplain for Korean 
members of the UN forces). 

The most pressing problem for the 
missionaries now in Korea has been the 
plight of the hundreds of thousands of 
refugees, many of them Christians, who 
fled before the Communist drive across 
the country. The Presbyterians have been 
spending most of their time trying to 
help these desperate people. 

Referring to the refugee situation, 
Mr. Adams wrote, “For the past three 
weeks refugees have been herded by 
counties in definite areas. Conditions of 
living in these herds are terrible. The 
people have become so numerous that the 
government could not arrange shelters. 
As a result they live out of doors, in the 
stream beds, and on the hillsides. When 
it rains, they get soaked. They shiver 
during chilly nights and are baked by the 
hot sun in daytime. The government has 
tried to get food to them, but the Korean 
army is so short on transportation that 
they have confiscated everything. .. . 
There is no medical attention in these 
camps, where people live like flies. 
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“We are asking the pastors of these 
camps to stay by their flocks and the 
people from their county. ... The two 
main areas of refugee concentration near 
Taegu have a half million each. ... It 
is our ambition to get one or more pas- 
tors, perhaps even lay workers, in every 
county group. ... It is also hoped to set 
up a tent in each group to act as a relief 
center for first aid, care of small babies, 
and maternity cases.” 

In addition to the refugees there 
is the problem of church and mission re- 
construction. Late last month word was 
received from Seoul of the almost com- 
plete destruction of one of the Presby- 
terian Church’s most famous mission 
achievements—Chosen Christian Univer- 
sity in Seoul. 

Chosen University, founded by mission 
pioneer Dr. Horace G. Underwood, was 
the second largest college in Korea. Its 
ivy-covered, stone buildings served some 
1,300 students. Ironically enough, the 
destruction of the school was reported to 
Washington by Navy Lieutenant Horace 
G. Underwood, thirty-three, grandson of 
the founder, who, until the Communist 
invasion, was a teacher at the Presbyterian 
college. 

Mr. Underwood, one of the six Pres- 
byterian missionaries who remained in 
Korea, went on active Navy duty soon 
after the invasion. He was with one of 
the first UN forces to reenter Seoul. He 
was serving with a U.S. Marine recon- 
naissance unit, when he sighted the uni- 
versity’s wrecked buildings. Enemy forces 
were still in the area, and UN artillery 
fire was hitting the already-ruined campus. 
Although specific reports have not yet 
been received, it is certain that the ma- 
jority of Christian churches and mission 
stations in Korea have been partially, if 
not completely, destroyed. 


Chinese Reds Tighten 
Church Restrictions 

Conditions appear to be growing tough- 
er for Christians in China, especially for 
the hundreds of American and other for- 
eign missionaries who are still in the Red- 
controlled nation. Up to last month there 
was every indication that the Christian 
missionaries who remained after the Com- 
munists won the civil war were being 
fairly treated and not encumbered with 
too many restrictions. 











But last month, two events took 
place which may mean the beginning of 
the end for missionaries to China. The 
Church of England’s Missionary Society 


announced that all European Anglican 
bishops had resigned their posts in favor 
of Chinese clergymen. The action was 
expected within the next few years. ac- 
cording to the Society, but was moved up 
to 1950 by recent government restrictions 
on the movements of non-Chinese. and 
insistence upon Chinese leadership as a 
prerequisite to official recognition of the 
church by the Reds. 

A few days after the Church of Eng- 
land statement, the Communist Peiping 
Radio announced that the Red govera- 
ment was starting a reformation of Chris- 
tianity in China, based on a church-state 
agreement signed by more than 1.500 
Chinese Christian leaders, pastors and 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. officials. 

The reformation, according to the 
broadcast, will include at least four con- 
ditions under which Christianity will be 
allowed to continue in China. Christians 
must purge themselves of imperialist in- 
fluences; stop accepting support from 
abroad; educate themselves against the 
evils of “imperialism, feudalism, and bu- 
reaucratic capitalism.” and adopt the 
recommendation that they “unify various 
sects.” The broadcast also included an 
editorial from the Peiping People’s Daily 
News, which stated that the Reds wanted 
freedom of religion but that “pure re- 
ligious belief must be detached from for- 
eign aggressive and reactionary activities.” 


Yugoslavia Eases 
Pressure on Churches 

Although Communist pressure on or- 
ganized religion in Red-occupied countries 
has been stepped up in recent weeks, espe- 
cially in China, Hungary, and East Ger- 
many. there was interesting news of a 
slightly different nature from Communist 
Yugoslavia. The government of Marshal 
Tito, according to reports received late 
last month, has embarked on a new “re- 
ligious peace” policy towards the coun- 
try’s Protestant, Orthodox, and Catholic 
churches. 

Church leaders of all the faiths are 
said to have reported a relaxation of gov- 
ernmental interference in their affairs. 
At least four Lutheran churches have 
been handed back to the Church by the 
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government and allowed to reopen. The 
Serbian Orthodox Church has regained its 
oldest seminary and its patriarchal pal- 
ace, both of which were used by the 
Yugoslav army as barracks. And the first 
post-war consecration of a Roman Cath- 
olic bishop took place this summer, with 
more consecrations scheduled. 


Forces for Peace 
Continue to Mobilize 

The marshaling of America’s spiritual 
forces for peace (P.L., Sept. 16) con- 
tinues. 

The day before the UN General As- 
sembly opened, U.S. representative War- 
ren R. Austin asked that “the people of 
America pause in their homes, their 
shops. on their farms, and in the streets 
wherever they may be, to offer up their 
prayers for God’s blessing upon the 
United Nations, and for a peace with lib- 
erty and justice for all men.” 

In California, the Pasadena chapter of 
the American Association for the United 
Nations is circulating a petition for world 
peace to counterattack the Communist- 
sponsored Stockholm World Peace Ap- 
peal. 

The signed petitions will be sent 
to the New York headquarters of the As- 
sociation, and through it to the General 
Assembly and Security Council of the 
UN. 


Also in California, the Sacramento 
Ministerial Association is planning to 
sponsor a month-long prayer-for-peace 
program during the Christmas season. 


The Reverend John J. Hinkle, pastor of 


Christ Unity Church and co-chairman of 
the program, reported that prayers broad- 
cast at noon in downtown Sacramento for 
thirty days in August and September were 
so well received that local church groups 
have asked for a similar undertaking dur- 
ing the December holiday period. Mean- 
while, local radio stations will continue to 
carry a daily one-minute peace prayer. 

In Pennsylvania, the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia called upon its 178 congrega- 
tions to observe a special day of prayer 
for reconciliation and peace on World 
Wide Communion Sunday, October 1. 

Similarly, in Minneapolis. Minnesota, 
the Luther League Federation of the 
Lutheran Free Church, in convention 
there, called on President Truman to pro- 
claim “a day of national humility and 
prayer.” 

The feeling that in prayer lies the 
only hope for establishing peace, extends 
even into the sports world. Arch Ward, 
sports editor of the Chicago Tribune, has 
proposed a prayer for peace just before 
game-time at football stadiums through- 
out the nation this season. 

“Sport has played an integral part in 
our kind of civilization,” writes Ward. 
“More than any other activity it demon- 
strates the importance of competition and 
individualism, the cornerstones of our 
democracy. ... War threatens to engulf 
the world and belittle everything of value. 

But how can you and I and millions 
of others advance the cause? ... Prayer 
Football stadiums throughout the 
land will be filled with hundreds of thou- 
sands every weekend for the next two or 
three months. . . . Wouldn’t it be effica- 














cious for these tremendous throngs to 
take thirty seconds just before the game 
to offer a prayer to God for peace for 
all peoples?” 


Cincinnati Again Host 
To General Assembly 


For the first time since 1911, the annual 
national meeting of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. will be held at the same 
city for two consecutive years. The an- 
nouncement that Cincinnati, Ohio, would 
be the site of the 163rd General Assembly 
of the Church was made late last month 
by Church Moderator Hugh Ivan Evans 
of Dayton, Ohio. Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, was host to the General Assem- 
blies of 1910 and 1911. 

The death of the General Assembly’s 
Stated Clerk, Dr. William Barrow Pugh, 
and scheduling difficulties with several 
other cities which were being considered, 
led to the move. 

The Taft Auditorium, located with- 
in walking distance of the city’s major 
hotels, will again house the Assembly 
sessions. For probably the first time in 
the history of the Church, a pastor will 
serve as host to the General Assembly of 
which his father is Moderator. Dr. Evans’ 
son, Hugh Bean Evans, pastor of Cincin- 
nati’s Seventh Presbyterian Church, will 
be host to the Assembly. The sessions 
will open May 24, 1951, and will con- 
tinue through May 30. It will be the Fifth 
Assembly for Cincinnati since 1867. 














Presbyterians use UN flags. Presbyterians in Buffalo, N. Y., and Cincinnati, Ohio, will be well prepared for observance of 
United Nations or World Order Sunday October 22 after receiving UN standards recently. At left, Buffalo city councilman 
Russell Leech presents colors to Pastor Thaddeus Allen of Buffalo’s Covenant Presbyterian Church. At right, Presbyterian 
Men of Greater Cincinnati receive blue and white UN flag from Mr. and Mrs. Erastus Allen at annual retreat last month. 
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@ Moderator’s Report on Latin America 


Needed: New Champions of Freedom 


WHE TENSIONS AND STRAINS within our life here in the 

United States are reflected throughout all of Latin 
America. This is evident at once in the matter of the ex- 
change of money. The rate of exchange in the countries 
to the south varies according to the trend of the war in 
Korea. If the United Nations show an advance, the dollar 
rises. If there are reverses in Korea, the dollar declines 
in value. 

This economic thermometer reflects also the religious 
thermometer. Many believe that the solution of the prob- 
lem of persecution in Latin America lies in the United 
States of America. The relationship between church and 
state in the United States is reflected in Latin America. 
The struggle to keep church and state separated may seem 
to North Americans to be a problem only in Latin Amer- 
ica. The Latin Americans, however, believe that the front 
line is in our country. 

The people to the south see an aggressive religious po- 
litical machine seeking power in our American govern- 
ment. If any church group links church and state to- 
gether in North America, those to the south feel that 
there is no hope for them. 

There are many leading Catholic laymen in Latin Amer- 
ica who wonder why Protestant America is not represented 
by Protestant ambassadors in all of those countries to the 
south. They realize that their ambassadors to the United 
States are always Roman Catholics. If Catholic thinkers 
wonder at this strange procedure of a great Protestant 
nation like United States, you can imagine the feeling of 
the Protestant people of Latin America. 

Everywhere the work of our Presbyterian Church is ad- 
vancing. This is true not in spite of persecution but be- 
cause of persecution. The young national ministers who 
are refugees from their churches—driven out by fanatical, 
bigoted, and ignorant groups—reflect no bitterness. They 
seem to rejoice that they have been counted worthy of 
suffering for the sake of the Gospel. 

One missionary who suffered with these refugees came 
to see us at a distant mountain station back of the foot- 
hills of the Andes. As she went back to face hostile groups 
who were trying to keep her from the people who love her 
so dearly, she sent this telegram to us: “A pleasant jour- 
ney with the blessing of God upon you.” 


We found a spiritual advance movement similar 
to our New Life Movement gaining headway among the 
national churches. The persecuted church has not been a 
defeated church. The hour of trial has burned away the 
dross and given many Protestants a new vision of what 
evangelical Christianity can do for Latin America. 

In Colombia the Protestant Church is on the march even 
though the battleground is strewn with martyred victims, 
and the soldiers of the Cross many times march through 
the ashes of burned church buildings. The greatest chal- 
lenge to Protestantism seems now to be the greatest op- 
portunity. Hundreds of men are awakening to the fact that 
what they have sought all their lives is to be found in a 
firm and deep faith in Jesus Christ. We found many 


churches filled to overflowing. Often these audiences were 
filled with outstanding men. 

In Bogota, a luncheon of professional and business men 
was arranged. A brief announcement of this luncheon was 
made thoughout the city. The seating capacity of the room 
was insufficient and the food provided was inadequate, so 
great was the number of professional and business men 
who wanted to hear a statement of faith on the part of 
the Moderator of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. I have 
never addressed an audience which was so earnest nor a 
group of more highly educated men than those at that 
luncheon. 

Everywhere I spoke, groups gathered outside the doors 
and windows of the churches to hear. Let no one suppose 
that these people are all Roman Catholics. There are 
literally millions in Latin America who never put their 
foot inside a church, and our Church’s ministry is to this 
group of eager, wistful seekers after truth. These people 
do not belong merely to one class but are a cross-section of 
Latin American life. 


The most important thing that the United States 
of America can do is to promote freedom of worship in 
all these Latin American countries. The influence of this 
great nation must be thrown in the balance against sup- 
pression. The things that led to disaster in Europe can be 
avoided in Latin America if the four freedoms are guar- 
anteed. 

In my judgment, the great defense against Communism 
in Latin America is to be found in the Evangelical Faith. 
If a totalitarian political power should arise anywhere un- 
der the dominance of a religious group, Communism will 
advance even as it has advanced in such countries in 
Europe. The greatest foe of Communism is not another 
totalitarian power but the light of truth and freedom as 
they come from the Gospel. 

The greatest hope for Latin America is a revived church 
in North America. The prayers and support of Christians 
throughout our Presbyterian Church in the United States 
are needed now as never before, and those for whom we 
pray and give are worthy of all our faith and trust. 

In this the laymen of our churches must assume a greater 
responsibility as Protestant statesmen who will give them- 
selves to new energetic leadership in civic affairs. Latin 
America is looking to the laymen of North America for 
such leadership. Many of us think of saints as being or- 
dained men and women, but we met many of the laity, both 
men and women, who are saints in their own right. 

It is my conviction that this is not a day in which we 
are to take a negative attitude of opposition to these 
groups which persecute, but it is time for us positively 
to speak out our convictions; promote our faith in the 
Gospel, and live as the true heirs of these pioneers who 
established a new world unfettered by the chains and 
shackles of bigotry and oppression. New champions of 
freedom and liberty must arise in our day. 


—Hucu Ivan Evans 
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(Long live Lenin and Stalin) were painted. 
Dr. Rycroft’s comment was that Roman 
Catholic countries are the ones which 
prepare people for the acceptance of 
Communism. “Protestantism is the real 
bulwark against the spread of Commu- 
nism,” he said. 


Special Committee to Run 


Stated Clerk’s Office 


The functions of the Stated Clerk of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., in accordance with di- 
rections of the 1921 General Assembly. 
will be taken over by an executive com- 
mittee of the General Council of the 
Church in the interval between now 
and the meeting of next May’s General 
Assembly in Cincinnati, it has been de- 
cided by the General Council. The office 


| of Stated Clerk was made vacant by the 


death last month of Dr. William Barrow 
Pugh. The Stated Clerk is the permanent 
executive official of the General Assembly. 

Members of the committee elected 


| by the General Council include: Dr. Hugh 





Ivan Evans. Moderator of the General 
Assembly, chairman; Mr. Samuel C. Slay- 
maker, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Judge 
Herbert E. Millen. Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs. John Hastie Brown, Syracuse, 
New York; and Dr. Clifford Edward Bar- 
bour, of Knoxville, Tennessee. Dr. Henry 
Barraclough. veteran manager of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s department of administra- 
tion, will serve as secretary and will con- 
tinue his present administrative functions. 

The Council voted to empower Dr. 
Evans to appoint a committee of five 
members of the General Council, repre- 
senting the five geographical areas of the 
church, to make a study of the duties and 
relationships of the office of the Stated 


| Clerk and the office of secretary of the 


General Council, with a view of making 
recommendations to the next General As- 
sembly. It was voted further that the 
committee be given the additional re- 
sponsibility of bringing in suggestions as 
to the manner of election of the Stated 
Clerk in the future. The committee was 
asked to make its study in consultation 
with the boards, agencies, and departments 
of the Church. 


Protestant Radio Has 
New Voice in Asia 

A new Christian voice has begun to 
spread its influence among thousands of 
people in the South Pacific. The voice is 
radio station DYSR, a $175,000, 1,000- 
watt installation located in a dormitory 
building at the Presbyterian Church’s 
thriving Philippine college, Silliman Uni- 
versity at Dumaguete, some 500 miles 
south of Manila. 

The station, started in 1948 as a project 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of 


North America, was inaugurated formally 
on August 28, forty-ninth anniversary of 
the founding of Silliman University. While 
it is located at a Presbyterian school and 
staffed largely by Presbyterian mission- 
aries and students, it is an interdenomi- 
national venture “for the promotion of 
the entire cause of Christianity and of 
the Protestant movement in the Philip- 
pines.” 

Most of the programs are educational 
and inspirational, including professional, 
business, and farm hours, Bible quizzes, 
worship services, and U.S. imports like 
The Greatest Story Ever Told. The sta- 
tion’s range on both broadcast and short 


wave bands covers many thousands of 
miles. Already favorable reception re- 


ports have come in from as far away as 
Brisbane, Australia. 


Social Security Bill 


To Cover Church Workers 


As many as 100.000 lay workers em- 
ployed by religious organizations and in- 
stitutions will be eligible for federal 
Social Security coverage beginning Janu- 
ary 1 under the bill recently signed by 
President Truman. The Presbyterian 
Church in May passed a resolution back- 
ing the inclusion of religious workers un- 
der the proposed new bill (P.L.. June 24). 

When the original Social Security pro- 
gram began in 1936. all emplovees of 
nonprofit organizations and_ institutions 
were excluded from coverage. Nonprofit 
institutions, according to the Act. included 
churches, colleges, hospitals. and all 
charitable organizations. This exclusion 
has now been repealed, except that or- 
dained ministers and members of religious 
orders will continue to be excluded. 

All other employees of religious  in- 
stitutions are eligible for coverage, pro- 
vided two steps are taken. First. the 
church hody employing lay workers must 
indicate to the Federal Security Adminis- 
tration its willingness to pay taxes and 
make wage reports on those of its em- 
ployees desiring coverage. Second, all 
eligible employees must be polled and 
two-thirds must express a desire ‘to par- 
ticipate. If a two-thirds majority ap- 
proves, participation will be granted, but 
those employees who vote against partici- 
pation can remain out if they wish. 
Unless two-thirds do approve. none can 
particinate. 

Once employees of a given religious in- 
stitution or organization have voted to 
come into the social security program all 
new employes taken on will automatically 
be covered. 

The first step in securing coverage 
must be an offer of it by the employing 
body. Church bodies or church-related 
institutions desiring to offer coverage to 
their employees can take this first step 
immediately, although coverage would not 
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begin until January 1. Inquiry for appli- 
cation blanks should be made at the near- 
est social security district office. 

Washington authorities do not ex- 
pect that any elaborate machinery will be 
set up for polling the lay workers to see 
whether two-thirds approve. The workers 
will merely sign an application blank and 
give their social security number. By re- 
fusing to sign, the worker registers his 
dissent. 

Each church body must decide for it- 
self who is the employer of its lay work- 
ers (many Protestant denominations rec- 
ognize the local church as employer). 

“In general,” a spokesman for the Fed- 
eral Security Administration explained, 
“whoever makes out the pay checks will 
have to pay the social security taxes and 
will be the appropriate body to consider 
as the ‘employer.’ ” 


lowa Church Holds 
Centennial Celebration 


Presbyterians in Dubuque, Iowa, last 
week were busy commemorating the 100th 


Great and world-shaking events are taking place in Israel today. 
The hour has struck. Our Lord is on the move. What was prophecy 
yesterday is reality today. 
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The Board of Foreign Missions, took 
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began October 1 with a World Wide 
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fast-growing Westminster Church. West- 
minster Church grew out of Dubuque’s | 
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which has hampered Protestant growth 
in the past century. At one time, in the | ———————— 

late 1800’s, the old Second Church went CHOIR & PULPIT 
some thirty years without holding a mar- GOWNS and CAPS 
triage ceremony. But today, in spite of 
figures like school enrollment (parochial, $5.00 & up 


6,700; public, 4.000), Protestant churches 
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Nina Had a Little Lamb 


A seventeen-year-old ranch girl and her 
prize lamb last month helped out a Pres- 
byterian church in southern Wyoming. 

When one of Nina Huston’s lambs won 
first prize in this year’s Wyoming State 
Fair. no one from Carbon County was 


| surprised. Nina had been taking blue rib- 


| circus business in sandwiches. 





| lamb for fifty dollars. 


iand coffee. 


bons for her lambs since she was old 
enough to enter 4-H Club contests. 

After the fair there was an auction of 
4-H prize stock, and plump. rosy-checked 
Nina sold her one-hundred-pound lamb to 
ranchman Henry Flohr, Jr., for sixty 
dollars. Not a bad price, ranchers said. 

In the valley where Nina’s ranch 
home stands is the Saratoga Presbyterian 
Church. For time its pastor and 
congregation have been struggling to build 
a badly-needed youth center. When Nina 
decided to give her sixty dollars to the 
Youth Center fund. ranchman Flohr gave 
the lamb back to Nina for resale. 

Again the lamb was sold—this time for 
forty-six dollars—and again the purchaser 
was Mr. Flohr. Nina, in her quiet man- 
remarked that she would give the 
whole $106 toward the Youth Center. 
Flohr took the lamb home, but he re- 
solved he would put it up for sale once 


some 


ner. 


more. 

Last month there was a public auction 
in the valley to raise money for the Youth 
Center. Here Flohr took the lamb for 
final sale. The affair was held in a new 
still-unused animal hospital and the sur- 
rounding corral and grounds, made avail- 
able by R. E. Pierson. valley veterinarian. 
Saratoga Church people within a twenty- 
mile radius had been canvassing for do- 
nations. 

Before noon of the auction day. big 
ranch trucks and pickups began rolling 
into the grounds. They were loaded with 
gas heaters. a washing machine. an elec- 
tric refrigerator. saddles. harness, chick- 
ens, vegetables—even sheep. calves, and 
horses. All morning Pastor Robert J. 
Ware. with a trailer hooked to his car, 
had been hauling material to be sold. 

The Ladies Aid Society was doing a 
doughnuts, 
They were making a clear 
profit. for all the food had been donated. 

The auctioneer (a Coloradoan who was 
donating his started the 
The crowd around him and the men and 
perched on the corral fence bid 


services ) sale. 
boys 
heavily. 

When Henry Flohr, Jr., walked onto 
the scene leading Nina’s prize ewe. there 
was much cheering. Young Pastor Ware 
stood up before the crowd and told the 
story of the twice-sold lamb. After he 
had finished, bidding began. Mrs. Jen 
Corbett outbid her rivals and bought the 
She stepped for- 
ward, handed a roll of bills to the clerk, 
and said. “Il was bidding for Charlie 


Gould. who gives the lamb back to be re- 
sold.” 

Again there was much hand-clapping 
and cheering. The auctioneer called for 


new bids, and the lamb was again sold— 
this time finally—to seventy-year-old Will 
Powell for thirty-eight dollars. This fig. 
ure, added to those of the three preced- 
ing sales. brought the sum contributed to 
the building fund through Nina's lamb to 




















Huston and her much-sold prize 
lamb. Proceeds from each of four sales 
were turned over to building fund of 


Presbyterian Church, Saratoga, Wyoming. 


$194. The entire auction netted $1,660. 

The Saratoga Church people are anvx- 
ious to start building their Youth Center, 
especially since the people of the Pres 
byterian Church in the rival community 
of Encampment got ahead of them and 
are now using their recently-built youth 
center. Saratoga’s Pastor Ware hopes the 
good-natured rivalry will continue. He 
serves both of these Platte River Valley 
churches. 


Musical Ambassadors 


A busy Presbyterian elder from Indiana 
who thinks that nobody’s life is complete 
without music, this year has proved him- 
self to be the country’s number one mu- 
sical ambassador. 

The gentleman is Professor Albert P. 
Stewart of Lafayette, Indiana. He is now 
back at his regular jobs as director of 
musical organizations for Purdue Univer- 
sity and choir director for Lafayettes 
Central Presbyterian Church and the Uni- 
versity Presbyterian Church of West La- 
jayette. but he is probably still thinking 
about the events which led him to be 
rated one of the nation’s top choral d:- 
rectors, 
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Key to Mr. Stewart’s recognition is the 
fifty-six-member Purdue glee club, of 
which he is leader. The Midwest has 
known for several years about the expert 
singing of this group, and last year the 
chorus was invited to sing at President 
Truman's inauguration. but it took the 
United Nations to give the group its big 
break. 

This spring the UN’s Education, 
Science and Culture Organization 
(UNESCO) invited Purdue’s Varsity Glee 
Club to represent the United States at 
the famous. 200-year-old International 
Music Festival. held in Llangollen. Wales. 
every July. When the university indicated 
its acceptance. the U.S. State Depart- 
ment requested that the glee club make a 
tour of Western Germany as official good- 
will ambassadors of the U.S. The chorus 
was also invited to sing in Washington as 
part of the capital's sesquicentennial cele- 
bration. 

In late June. the chorus sang before an 
enthusiastic capacity audience in Wash- 
ington the night before they left the U.S. 
by air for appearances in Paris. Berlin, 
Munich. Heidelberg. Marlboro. Wies- 
baden, and Frankfurt am Main. 

In Llangollen. Wales. a record 
crowd of 25.000 people heard Mr. Stew- 
art’s charges capture third place in the 
international singing competition. Nine- 
teen nations took part in the festival 
which saw the only American entry re- 
ceive the greatest ovation from the con- 
test crowd, 


Anniversaries and Events 
@ The three choirs of West Presbyterian 
Church. Binghamton, New York. for- 
mally began a new season of activities on 
October 8. when they presented their 
unique annual Choir Dedication Service. 

Every fall the combined choirs. in a 
special church service. rededicate them- 
selves to the responsibility of providing 
the worship music for the church in its 
forthcoming activities season. 

The three volunteer vested choirs in- 
clude an Adult Choir. a Girls’ (teen-age) 
Choir, and a Crusader (boys and girls, 


age seven to twelve) Choir. There is also 
a quartet, and a boys’ teen-age choir is 
being organized. Directing the singers is 
Minister of Music Elizabeth Britton. 
Each choir has an assistant director, and 
a group of mothers helps with the youth 
choirs. 

Another great day for West Church 
singers is the Sunday after Children’s 
Day, known as Choir Graduation Sunday, 
when members are promoted to the choir 
of their corresponding age group and at- 
tendance awards are made. 


®@ Last month in Ogden, Utah, the cor- 
nerstone of a new $150,000 church build- 
ing was laid. The new building will house 
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@ “Because of my worthlessness, | am in prison. 
| have so many troubles and every day |! used to be very 
nervous. But now | read the Gospel, | have peace. After | 
finish my day's work, | read from the Gospel until | go to 
sleep at night. It grieves me that there are so many things 
that | cannot understand. If you would help me |! would 
appreciate it. Enclosed is my decision card. Please send me 
a Testament." HOHEN KIN, TOKYO 







® Countless thousands of “prisoners” of Satan have been released through the nation-wide 
campaign of evangelization and Scripture distribution of PTL now under way in Japan. This 
great work is sustained by the prayers and sharing of the Lord's people in America. Your 
continued interest is needed. 
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NEWS 


the First Church congregation and will be 
called the John Edward Carver Memorial 
Church in honor of the former First 
Church pastor, who died this year after 
serving First Church throughout his fifty- 
year ministry. 

Speaker at the Masonic ceremony was 
the new pastor, the Reverend A. Cadman 
| Garretson. John Stark, vice-moderator of 
the congregation and Utah Grand Master 





' | Mason, presided. 


@ Presbyterians in Sharp, Texas, will 
celebrate on October 22 the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of their church’s organiza- 
tion. The church, originally Cumberland 
Presbyterian, first housed the Mount 
| Hermon congregation, which subsequent- 
| ly was divided into the Davilla and Leach- 
| ville congregations. The Leachville Church 
| in 1902 became Sharp Church. Of the 
| current ninety members, forty-three 
| joined since the spring of 1947. Pastor 
is the Reverend W. Clinton Edwards. 
Speaker at the anniversary celebration 
will be the Reverend J. Hoytt Boles, field 
representative of the Synod of Texas. 


@ Special services were held in three Phil- 
adelphia area Presbyterian churches 
last month: a ground-breaking ceremony 
at Oreland Chapel, a cornerstone-laying at 
the Swarthmore Church, and a dedication 
at First Church, Lansdowne. 

Participants in the Oreland Chapel 
service included officials of the Philadel- 
phia Presbytery, the Reverend Dr. Wil- 
liam Wefer, executive secretary, and the 
Reverend Frank H. Stroup, director of 
field work. 

At the Swarthmore Church, a corner- 
stone was laid for the David Braun Me- 
morial addition, named for the late Dr. 
David Braun, pastor of the congregation 
for ten years. Present pastor is the Rev- 
erend Joseph P. Bishop. 

First Church, Lansdowne, was the scene 
of the dedication of a new $115,000 
church school building. Approximately 
eight hundred persons attended. 

Lansdowne Presbyterians first met in a 
railway station in 1887. Later they met 
and were organized in a warehouse. Final- 
ly, in 1888, the first church building was 
completed. 


@ The congregation of Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York city 
observed the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
their church building on October 1 at a 
service of rededication. On that day the 
church, closed for repairs since mid-July, 
was officially reopened. Services were held 
in the chapel during the repair period. 
Pastor of Fifth Avenue Church is the 
Reverend Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell. 
The Fifth Avenue Church was organized in 
1808 in Lower Manhattan. The congre- 
gation moved “uptown” twice before set- 
tling on Fifty-fifth Street. 





Facts and Figures 


@ Last month Church World Service, 
Protestant inter-church relief agency, wel- 
comed its 20,000th displaced person 
to the United States. The DP, a ten-year- 
old Latvian boy, was sponsored, along 
with his parents and two sisters, by the 
Federated Church of Green Lake, Wis- 
consin. The church agency reported that 
during June, July, and August, some 
2,000 DP’s a month reached this country 
through assurances it had received from 
churches and individuals. The CWS ar- 
rivals constituted 26 percent of the total 
DP immigration during these months. An 
even larger number is expected this fall 
and winter. 


@ The youthful Chureh of South In- 
dia, formed September 27, 1947, in a 
historic union of former Anglican, Pres- 
byterian, Reformed, Methodist, and Con- 
gregational churches, celebrated its third 
birthday with the formation of a new 
30,000-member diocese. The Church now 
has a total of more than 1,100,000 mem- 
bers served by an ordained clergy of 575 
nationals and 145 foreign missionaries. 
Altogether it forms more than a fifth of 
the entire Protestant community of India. 
With the addition of the new diocese, the 
Church of South India represents the larg- 
est single concentration of Christian 
forces in India. 


Of People and Places 


@ At the recent Rally Day service in Bay 
Presbyterian Church, Bay Village, Ohio, 
the youngest member of the session was 
given an award for twenty-five years of 
perfect attendance in church school. He 
is John Jacklitch, Jr., thirty-three, who 
has been church school teacher and head, 
president of the Couples Club, and a 
member of the general council of Cleve- 
land Presbytery. The quarter-century 
award was made by Elder E. A. Tuttle, 
who thirty-five years ago was first super- 
intendent of the church school. During 
the service. seventy other persons re- 
ceived attendance awards. 


@ When the Presbytery of Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, met recently, four 
young people from one church were pre- 
sented as candidates for full-time Chris- 
tian service. The church was Capitol 
Presbyterian in Oklahoma City, and the 
candidates are: the Misses Bonnie Lou 
Beard, candidate for director of Christian 
education, and Lou Ann Cunningham, pre- 
paring for mission school teaching; Leigh- 
ton McIntire and Wilbur J. Clark, can- 
didates for the ministry. Capitol Church 
at present has another girl in training for 
Christian education work. She is Miss 
Lora Leugemors, who hopes to serve in 
the Foreign Missions field. Pastor of the 
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church is the Reverend W. Lloyd Stowers. 


@ Presentation of candidates for the min- 
istry was also the main feature of the 
Presbytery of Columbus, Ohio, meet- 
ing last month. The four young men are: 
Fred Wollerman of Hoge Memorial 
Church; Ned Woolums, Crestview 
Church; Leonard Day, Indianola Church, 
all in Columbus, and Donald Davis of the 
Presbyterian Church in Circleville. 


@ Aiso honored last month by the Pres- 
bytery of Columbus was the Reverend 
Frank Patterson of Plain City, stated 
clerk for twenty-seven years, who was 
succeeded recently by the Reverend A. W. 
Wright of First Presbyterian Church, 
Columbus. Mr. Patterson was presented 
a Bible in appreciation of his service. 


@ In Kansas recently a clerk of session 
was awarded a pin and a certificate for 
meritorious service to the Presbyterian 
Church in Auburn. John Henderson has 
been clerk of session for thirty-two years, 
church school teacher for forty-five years, 
and superintendent of the church school. 
Pastor H. P. Alexander, making the 
award, said he would like the pin to be 
passed on to Mr. Henderson’s son. also a 
ruling elder, “to be kept in the Hender- 
son family in memory of your serv- 
ts 

@ The Reverend Dr. William Crosby 
Ross, who retired recently after twelve 
vears as field representative in the Inter- 
mountain Area of Utah, was honored 
at a meeting of the Utah Synod. A pic- 
ture of a mountain landscape was given 
him in tribute to his service. 


Triple Play 


A tiny threesome—the five-month-old 
triplet daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
E. Smith—will be the main attraction at 
the October 15 service of baptism in First 
Presbyterian Church, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia. 

The father of little Claudia Gail, De- 
borah Ann, and Sherry Lee is a member 
of the Ushers Association. Their mother 
and their maternal grandmother, Mrs. L. 
R. Martz, sing in the Senior Choir. As- 
sisting at the sacrament will be Elder L. 
R. Martz, maternal grandfather of the 
triplets. The paternal grandparents. Mr. 
and Mrs. J. F. Smith, also are members 
of the congregation. Mr. Martz, in addi- 
tion to being a session member, is chair- 
man of the First Church New Life Com- 
mittee. 

The First Church people, looking ahead 
to the Christian education of the Smith 
triplets and scores of other children now 
overcrowding the primary department, 
hope to build a new education building 
for the church in the near future. The 
Reverend Dr. Gordon G. Kibler is pastor. 


Octoser 14, 1950 
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Your church can have this genuine 
Moller pipe organ for only $3750*— installed! 


The Artiste is M. P. Moller’s answer to the 
musical needs of a church with limited funds. 
Note some of the Artiste’s fine features : 


® offers the unequaled beauty of true pipe tone 

@ meets the price of substitute instruments 

® conforms to standards of the American Guild of Organists 
®@ can be played by any organist 

® finished in beautiful walnut (both console and organ case) 
7 


created by regular Moller craftsmen—builders of many of 
the world’s great custom organs 


Before you pur- Also—The Moller Portable—$2975* 
chase any organ, A small, but genuine, pipe organ; 
see and hear the suitable for schools, chapels, funeral 
Artiste. Call or homes, etc. 
write: 
ee 
YSLOLLER. 
INCORPORATED 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


\ ste slightly higher in the Far West. -. 
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Make Kis Praise Glorious 


Of all musical instruments, the pipe-organ has been 
put to the longest and most beautiful service of God. 


4 he CHURCH IS HUSHED as the con- 
gregation gathers for the service. Then 
as the organist begins to play on his great 
instrument, the sanctuary is filled with 
music. Softly at first, then it swells as the 
transition is made to the melody. Congre- 
gation and choir join in singing the pro- 
cessional hymn. 

Most of us have heard the voice of the 
organ, king among musical instruments. 
for so many years that we are inclined to 
take it for granted. Occasionally, if for 
some reason we are deprived of organ mu- 
sic for a Sunday, we realize its importance 
and how much we need it to support choir 
and congregational singing. For most 
Protestants, a church service would be 
strange indeed without the organ. 

When the first crude organ was in- 
vented, we cannot say. Probably the idea 
for a wind instrument was first suggested 
by the wind as it passed over the open 
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Fifteenth century workman repairs organ. 
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By JEAN LOUISE SMITH 


ends of broken reeds. Jubal is spoken of 
as the “father of the organ” in Genesis 
4:21, and in the Psalms we find refer- 
ences to reed instruments. 

Ancient art tells us nearly everything 
we know about the organ before the time 
of Christ. When we study figures show- 
ing the life of the people as portrayed in 
sculpture and clay inscriptions, we can 
trace the origin and development of the 
organ in the Near East. 

From pipes which were blown into by 
the mouth, the ancient organ developed 
into an instrument that used hand-oper- 
ated bellows for creating wind. 

For several centuries we can trace the 
development of the organ only in brief 
references. In one of these, St. Jerome, 
who died in 470 A.p., mentions an organ 
at Jerusalem that he says could be heard 
a mile away. Authorities today doubt 
that this could be possible, but it is, never- 
theless, an interesting statement. 

A larger instrument at Winchester, Bri- 
tain, is mentioned in 980. This organ is 
described as having 400 pipes, twenty-six 
bellows, and two manuals, each furnished 
with twenty sliders. The sliders were de- 
veloped to cover up the air holes of pipes 
which were not to sound. 

Medieval and Renaissance art portrays 
small portable organs with hand bellows. 
This organ, known as the Portative, 
reached its popularity and prime in the 
fifteenth century. It was often used in 
processionals and festivals. The player 
worked the bellows with his left hand and 
operated the keys with his right hand. 

The larger, stationary church organ 
was called the Positive. Its music during 
the service greatly improved and encour- 
aged congregational singing. By the ninth 
century it was used in France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and England. 


The monks were the great organ-build- 
ers of the Middle Ages. To them the 
Church owes a great debt, for they were 
the custodians of the arts of the Church, 
lavishing utmost care and devotion on all 
their undertakings. 

Organ-building combined the work of 
the cabinet maker, the leather worker, and 
the roofer who cast the flat sheets of lead 
and metal. In addition, the organ-builder 
had to possess a good sense of tone. 

Some of these ninth and tenth century 
organs were described as very loud by the 
people of that time. One writer says the 
organ “reverberated and echoed in every 
direction, so that no one was able to draw 
near and hear the sound but had to stop 
with his hands his gaping ears!” This 
may be an exaggeration, as we must re- 
member that those people were not accus- 
tomed to modern-day noise. 

One of the problems of these rapidly 








Eighteenth century organ was ornate. 
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CONSTRUCTING a modern pipe-organ is a complicated and 
delicate job. Many modern organs are really six organs. Flue 
and pipe reeds await finishing (above). Sometimes as many 


as fifty pipes may sound when organist touches only one key. 


“INSTRUMENT OF A THOUSAND VOICES” gets its name 


from sound of numerous pipes ranging in length from less than 


. 


an inch to sixteen feet or more. Workman “voices” metal pipe 


(below). Other pipes are shaped from pine, poplar, walnut. 
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METAL PIPES are made of lead, zinc, and about forty-five 
percent tin. In tenth century they were made almost exactly as 
today. Oldtime builders compared organ to human body and 
even painted faces to surround the valved “mouth” of final pipe. 


TOE STUDS, to work pedals and swells, are laid out on mod- 
ern organ by draftsmen. They work from blueprint. Nowa- 
days most organs are custom-built for the church or institution 
and “fitted” for acoustical surroundings after installation. 











WIRING must be placed to respond to organist’s faintest touch 
on the console, each key being attached to valves it controls. 


developing organs of the Middle Ages was, 
as always, wind power. The larger the 
organ, the more wind was needed. Bellows 
were developed which could be operated 
by two or more men who used their feet. 
moving from one bellows to the next to 
build up wind pressure. 

The success of the organ in Europe's 
great cathedrals was due largely to the 
marvelous acoustics of the high-vaulted 
nave. Here the music of the organ was 
at home in an environment suited to its 
power. By the time of the great Johann 
Sebastian Bach, the organ was in a fairly 
advanced state, with considerable tonal 
variety, loud or soft effects being possible. 
Pedals, in general use by the fifteenth 
century, were first used only for produc- 
ing long, sustained sounds. Later they be- 
came part of the keyboard system. 

A large and handsome organ was erected 
in St. Mary’s Church, Bubeck, Germany, 
When the fame of the great 
Swedish organist, Buxtehude, who was the 
Mary's. reached Johann 
Sebastian Bach in 1705—the latter was 


about 1516 
organist at St 


twenty years old at the time—he deter- 
mined to hear the master play. It meant 
a fifty-mile walk for young Bach, but he 
made the journey and was thrilled by the 
visit. Later he was to play this organ 
several times, as was the great Handel. 
Buxtehude, as an important forerunner of 
Bach, influenced him considerably. A mu- 
sician of great ability, Buxtehude estab- 
lished at Lubeck the most important mu- 
sic center in northern Europe. 

The Protestant German countries, with 
Bach as their greatest musical influence, 
used the organ to accompany choral sing- 
ing and the cantatas which became an im- 
portant part of the church service. 
Whereas the music Was 
probably used to support and elaborate 


earlier organ 
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the vocal plain-chant, the great Protestant 
chorales now became the basis on which 
Bach composed his chorale preludes. 
These, together with the writings of his 
contemporaries, are the root of the art of 
organ music. They are perhaps the great- 
est inheritance of Protestant church 
music. 

With the development of musical cul- 
ture and taste and with the growth of the 
orchestra and its music. the ideals of the 
classic organ of the pre-Bach period be- 
gan to change. By the middle of the eight- 
eenth century the change was practically 
complete, and the organ began to contain 
voices which attempted to imitate the 
instruments of the orchestra, particularly 
the strings. 

The modern organ is an intricate piece 
of mechanism, such as Buxtehude and 
Bach would never have dreamed of. 
Bellows are operated by electrical motors 
instead of by hand or foot. The action is 
easy—no longer does it take considerable 
strength to strike the keys or push the 
pedals. Whereas old organs had two to 
four manuals, the organ today has as 
many as Six. 

About thirty years ago a method was 
invented of using electrical controls to trip 
the valves leadings to the pipes. This 
was the most radical change in organ- 
building in centuries. 

The modern organ is the king of mu- 
sical instruments, ruling over intricate 
electrical mechanisms which are con- 
trolled at the console. Cables of wiring 
with myriad connections and hundreds of 
magnets and fuses are the brains of the 
organ. Each organ is made to order, 
adapted to the church in which it is to be 
played. 
From CHRISTMAS 1949. Copyright 1949 Augs- 


hbure lublishine House. Used by permission. 














WOODEN PIPES are installed in organ for final test of pitch, 
control and volume. It takes weeks to put all pipes in harmony 


When you see a large modern organ, 
you are really looking at as many as six 
separate organs. Each is housed in a 
separate chamber, but the music is fused 
in such a way that the untrained listener 
is not aware of any division. The separate 
organs are the Great, the Swell, the Pedal, 
the Choir, and the Solo, with the Echo 
as a possible sixth. 

In general, all modern organs consist of 
wind-collecting apparatus, distributive ap- 
paratus for getting the wind to the various 
parts of the organ, the keyboard with its 
mechanism for playing the organ, and the 
draw stop action, which controls the 
speaking of the pipes. 


How BEREFT our modern church would 
be without the organ. The organ has be- 
longed to the Church ever since the fourth 
century. Visit the great organs in America 
and you will find the large majority of 
them in churches: St. Bartholomew's 
Church in New York has an organ of five 
manuals. Pipes are housed in three sepa- 
rate places: the chancel, high above the 
dome in the crossing, and in the gallery. 
The organ in the chapel at the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, is an 
organist’s delight to visit. The great new 
organ in the Salt Lake City Tabernacle is 
a miracle of construction. To attemt to 
name the fine organs in America would be 
to call the roll of hundreds of churches 
from coast to coast. 

To list the greatest organ music would 
be to name the renowned composers of 
history: Corelli, Vivaldi, Purcell. Handel. 
Bach, Buxtehude, Mozart, Mendelssohn. 
Brahms, Schumann, Franck, Guilmant, 
Widor—these men together with moder 
composers have given the church a wealth 
of organ literature—a vast treasure house 
of musical heritage. 
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Planned Education uses visual aids to inform church members 











“Still” picture from The Power of Plan- 
ned Education states its facts vividly. 
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into HIS hands 


+. from year to year 


—we put the future of our 
Church 


sO ‘> 2¥2 million people 
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Turn-over chart was designed to help 
workers in the Every Member Canvass. 











Chart is clear to every member of family 
visited by worker, focuses conversation. 
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a PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH is using 
the latest and best in audio-visual aids 
to present the program of the Church and 
a statement of its needs to its members. 
Now in its second year, the program 
known as Planned Education proceeds on 
the idea that congregations who know 
what the Church is doing will want to 
help. The soundness of this principle was 
amply proved in 1949 when over five thou- 
sand Presbyterian churches used _ the 
Planned Education program to develop a 
better understanding of the Church and 
its work. Ninety-two percent of these 
churches (see cut) reported increased giv- 
ing by their congregations to both current 
expenses and benevolences. 

On November 12, 1950, most Presby- 
terian churches will again hold an Every 
Member Canvass. This year the visiting 
pairs who will call on their fellow church 
members to present the claims of the 
Church are expected to meet with even 
greater success than in 1949. Larger mem- 
berships, added to the hold-over effects of 
last year’s educational effort, are indica- 
tions that this year’s giving will be greater. 

Behind the visiting teams who will call 
on Presbyterian homes November 12 will 
be months of preparation on the part of 
both leaders and congregations. And at 
the several steps along the way, audio- 
visual teaching aids communicate the 
word that started in ancient Palestine to 
the eyes and ears of modern Presbyte- 
rians. With the assistance of the Jam 
Handy organization, audio-visual aid con- 
sultants, the Committee on United Pro- 
motion has prepared materials for use in 
the churches that compellingly and un- 
forgettably state the case of the Church 
in this critical time. 

A sound film-strip, The Power of 
Planned Education, describes for lead- 
ers of local churches the benefits that ac- 
crued last year to congregations using the 
Planned Education program. Facts and 
figures are cited which prove the efficacy 
of the tested, systematic approach to 
Every Member Canvass. This strip is 
also for use in training conferences for 
visiting teams. 


Anoruer SOUND FILM sTRIP, This 
Proud Humility, will be used both in 
training conferences and at showings to 
church groups and whole congregations. 


Made up of pictures from PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, selected by its editors, and a text 
written by them, this film-strip and narra- 
tion lays before church members the en- 
tire scope of the achievement and the 
needs of our denomination. Excerpts from 
this film strip and the script that is re- 
corded for playing along with the pictures 
are included on the next page. The great 
variety of pictures on this film-strip is just 
a sampling of the many areas of human 
endeavor, all over the world, that are 
touched by the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. A. 

Two other film-strips are provided— 
Oscar the Octopus (see P.L., Sept. 17, 
1949) for Youth Budget groups, and The 
Time is Now (see P.L., Oct. 1, 1949) for 
the training of canvass visitors. 

A motion picture, Second Chance (see 
P.L., Feb. 4, 1950), dramatically tells the 
story of a family that started to build its 
life on Christian foundations but drifted 
away. The tragedy of people who let 
church activity slip gradually, almost un- 
intentionally, out of their lives is a vivid 
reminder of all the Church means to us in 
the everyday affairs of living. 

In addition to these audio-visual ma- 
terials, there are a handbook for presby- 
tery leaders, a manual for canvass direc- 
tors, and literature in leaflet and booklet 
form. 


Visiting Canvassers 


But the core of the program is the 
personal contacts with Presbyterian fami- 
lies made by the pairs of visiting can- 
vassers. And the basic equipment of these 
pairs is the tried and reliable turnover 
chart. As the visitors tell the story of the 
Church’s work, its problems, the perils it 
faces today, they turn the pages of the 
chart. The message, communicated simul- 
taneously to eye and ear, is doubly 
clinched. Last year’s turnover chart 
caused a number of Presbyterians to tear 
up previously written pledge checks and 
write new ones substantially larger. 

This year’s chart, titled Into His 
Hands, frankly and without apology sur- 
veys a Church whose needs have in- 
creased, whose opportunities and responsi- 
bilities have grown. The appeal to meet 
the needs is emphatically, and properly, 
directed to all of us—to the Christian 
people of the Presbyterian Church. 
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This 
Proud 
Humility 










HE NARRATOR of the sound film-strip, 
This Proud Humility, a Presbyterian 
layman, begins by telling about his church. 
My church is on a corner, stone, and 
glass, and wood...and people. 

Pictures and the narrator describe life 
in the church—the children, young people, 
mothers and grandmothers serving din- 
ners, sending clothing to the world’s needy 
.. . busy men who make a game out of 
plastering a church school playroom. 

He's proud to be a Presbyterian, the 
narratot because Presbyterians are 
doing things 

like buying an airplane for a missionary 
whose Alaskan parish is so large he has to 
“mount up with wings” to visit his people 
... like sending a bookmobile—a travel- 
ing library—to take the word to other 
Presbyterians in the African Cameroun. 

My church is there—in thirty countries, 
on five continents—fighting ignorance as 
well as hunger, teaching men to read the 
Bible Communism teaches them 
another creed using modern methods 
to reach the millions. 

He's also proud, the narrator says, of 
the men our nine seminaries are turning 
out. 

They're good, but they’ve got to be 
time as this. . . . For 
most, the ministry will be the ministry we 
all know—the preacher in his pulpit. But 
some will be chaplains to men in uniform 
working clothes will sail the 
seas to “far-away places,” others will live 
home on the range, or 
with lumbermen in the forest camps. 

Yes, the thought of my Church makes 
me proud. Because when my Church 
teaches, I teach; when my Church heals, I 
heal; when my Church helps, I help. But 
my pride is lost in humility. Because they 
asked very little, and I gave even less; be- 
cause went, I stayed; because, 
alone, we could have fed no hungry, 
clothed no naked, sung no hymn... but 
we are not divided, all one body we. 
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Then music starts, and chorus sings: 
The Gates of hell can never 
‘Gainst that church prevail; 

We have Christ's own promise 

And that cannot fail. 

















THE CHURCH ON THE CORNER js 
there for all ages and at all times. . .. 

A couple fall in love. They're plan- 
ning to be married, so they see their 
pastor. In the church, they promise 
—no mental reservations now—‘As 
long as we both shall live ... .” 






















Maybe I wasn’t there. Maybe | 
didn’t do it, but other Presbyterians, 
“surely kin to me” are in other 
churches doing all kinds of things 
. . . like taking Saturday's children 
off congested streets, and staging 
matinees for moppets. ... 

















































. . . like opening jobs and homes 
and hearts for displaced persons— 
displaced, unwanted, unloved . . 

but it’s going to be all right now, 
folks. You're not displaced anymore. 








These kids—Baltimore’s bad boys 
—knew only a life like this ; rough, 
tough, noisy, loud and bad—until 
my Board of National Missions sent 
Bob Meyer to teach a better way to 
live. 





It’s like that—this fellowship that 
started on the shores of Galilee. It’s 
an infinite chain that links the peo- 
ple of a rural church in lowa with a 
mission school in India, It links To- 
ledo with Tokyo—it links you and 
me with all Christians everywhere in 
the ministry of love. 
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In gratitude for God’s goodness I recognize my obligation to 
Him and promise in faith to give for the work of my Church at 
home and abroad during the year 19........... 


For our church support §.................... ~ weekly, (OF oncom 


For Benevolence on... Goccnncncmnmnue weekly, (or 





The primary benevolence responsibility for Presbyterians is for the budget approved 
by the General Assembly for its four boards, the theological seminaries and three inter- 
denominational agencies. Givers may designate their contributions, if desired, on the 


teverse side. 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


For use in churches not yet participating in the Every Home Plan. 








mmm Since I want regular current information about the work of my 
Church in neighborhood and world-wide Christianity, I enter my 
\ subscription to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE for one year — $2.00 for 

a 25 fortnightly issues. 
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your subscription today. Your church will forward 
the magazine office. You will be billed two months 











There are two ways to subscribe to There is a second way to subscribe, On 
your church magazine: Every Member Canvass Sunday churches 
not yet enrolled in the Every Home Plan 
are using a double pledge card. The top 
An increasing number of churches are half of this records each member's annual 
joining the new Every Home Plan, sub- pledge “for the work of my Church at home 
scribing for all resident, contributing fam- and abroad...” ; the lower half represents 
ilies at the rate of one dollar a year per a charge subscription to Presbyterian Life 
family (25 issues, four cents each). Every at $2.00 for one year’s issues. Canvassers do 
Home Plan churches list this item in not collect any money when accepting these 
their regular budgets for current expenses, subscription orders. Subscribers will be 
and members know that each family’s billed two months later by the magazine. 
pledge for 1951 includes one dollar for Either way, a year’s subscription § to 
, PRESBYTERIAN Lire. The General Assembly PresspyTERIAN Lire—formerly 33.50 
has urged every church to adopt this plan. brings the reader good news about a great 
\n informed church is a responsive church. | cause and at a very small cost. 
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The Best Is None Too Good 


By MONROE DREW 


4 HERE ARE TWO MAJOR POINTS of view 
regarding the use of audio-visual tech- 
niques in religious presentation. Which- 
ever one you choose will determine the 
kind of equipment to buy and the amount 
of planning involved. It will also indicate 
whether or not you have decided to let 
your church live in the twentieth century. 
The first and most popular working con- 
clusion regarding audio-visuals may be ex- 
pressed by the phrase “If it works, it’s all 
right.” It is surprising, indeed, how low 
the minimum requirements can get in 
connection with this way of thinking. 

The other point of view is based upon a 
recognition of our “competition” in the 
modern world. Its byword is “The best 
is none too good.” While this may seem 
the cry of a spendthrift or super-enthusi- 
ast, it is really based upon exceedingly 
cold logic. ‘Motion pictures” in the mind 
of our average churchgoer, be he teen-ager 
or graybeard, are tied so closely to the 
performance and quality consistently 
demonstrated in every community play- 
house that it is literally impossible for us 
to “get by,” psychologically, with projec- 
tion or materials which do not compare 
favorably with motion picture entertain- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, not one church in five 
hundred adequate projection 
booth, automatically raised and lowered 
screens, rheostat lighting to allow “‘dim- 
and gradual “turn-on” of house 
lights, or satisfactory speakers. All of 
these could be devised quite easily by a 
small but interested committee in any 
congregation, whether that congregation 
meets in a big city church with ample 
facilities or in a one-room village chapel. 
The main problem is really not money. It 
is attitude. As the intolerable 
situation exists where the same people who 
are investing, even beyond their means, in 
raise the 
equipping — their 
an effective ministry in the 


has an 


ming” 


long as 


television sets for their homes 
hue and 


church for 


cry against 
audio-visual realm, we will be in a laugh- 
able and ironical position. 

When we speak of audio-visuals. we 
must not confine ourselves to the motion 
picture. And, interestingly enough. the 
projection booth is still a major must in 
the slide-film category and in the use of 
well. Even with portable 
equipment, the job is a most difficult one 
to achieve optimum results without it. As 
tact 


recordings as 


a matter of the progress that audio- 
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visual have made in the last two years 
promises the embarrassing possibility that 
even recently built churches which have 
overlooked proper audio-visual installa- 
tions will find themselves in the obsolete 
category within five years. Our people are 
not going to continue putting up much 
longer with the “clickety-clack” of ex- 
posed projectors, the snaky and easily- 
tripped over cables, nor with tipsy and 
travel-worn screens. Anyone who thinks 
they should is doomed to disappointment. 


I; IS NOT THE PROVINCE of this writer 
nor this magazine to make an article such 
as this play the part of a consumers’ re- 
search service, in regard to the different 
makes of projectors, tape recorders. 
groove record turntables, television §re- 
ceivers, AM and FM radios. There is too 
much competition in the field, for one 
thing, and we do not as yet have an ade- 
quate equipment evaluation committee 
with proper testing facilities established 
within the Church. Anyone who wants my 
personal opinion of specific trade name 
equipment is welcome to it, via a personal 
letter from the Department of Audio-Vis- 
ual Education, Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. There is room, however, 


for a general discussion of the various 
goes: 


equipment categories. And here 








Motion Picture Projectors 

Several years ago the Armed Forces 
decided to set up a number of Joint 
Army-Navy Specifications for the im- 
provement of 16mm motion picture pro- 
jectors. This is still the standard aimed 
at by manufacturers in the field. Several 
have met the “JAN-Specs,” as they are 
called. Why should we be satisfied with 
anything inferior to these machines? I 
have no satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion when large audiences, semi-perma- 
nent installations are involved. 

When it comes to classroom and other 
small group applications, it is advisable 
to investigate the new light-weight 
16mm’s, several of which have booster 
amplifiers either built into auxiliary 
speakers, or available for easy tie-in. One 
of these light—thirty-five pounds—ma- 
chines has a special version permitting 
mirror projection through a built-in, fold- 
ing, translucent screen, plus a power-driv- 
en, “continuous-loop” magazine which 
makes possible an automatic rewind dur- 
ing the performance. With twenty-min- 
ute (800-foot) reels or less, this means 
that the machine need not be touched be- 
tween showings—just carry it from one 
room to another, plug in, and throw the 
switch. Blackout is unnecessary, the 
speaker is an integral part of the projec- 
tor, and three fifteen- to twenty-minute 
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—Getting Set for Audio-Visuals 


showings are possible in an hour, rather 
than one (or at the strained most) two. 

Don’t buy a light-weight without a 
booster amplifier and, at least, a ten-inch 
auxiliary speaker, or you’ll be sorry, and 
look for those whose manufacturers have 
incorporated JAN-Spec improvements. 
Anything satisfactory will run between 
$350.00 to $600.00, depending on your 
specific needs. 


Slide-film Projectors 


Slide-films are beginning to come into 
their own these days—and rightly so, for 
the sound slide-film has magnificent possi- 
bilities in the training-film bracket. Ex- 
perimentation is still underway concern- 
ing the feasibility of 16mm slide-films, 
but 35mm promises to be standard for a 
long time to come. Also 2” x 2” slides 
(usually kodachrome color) have estab- 
lished what seems to be a permanent 
niche for themselves. 

The most practical and flexible com- 
bination, still projector-wise, is the dual 
purpose, 35mm strip and 2” x 2” slide 
projector. Cost will be between $50.00 
and $200.00, considering the various lamp 
and lens possibilities. My advice is to get 
a fan-cooled, 300-watt model. It will de- 
liver the performance needed with larger 
groups and yet will not be unwieldy for 
classroom. Make sure it has a silent fan. 
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One further caution in this category— 
buy only slide-film projectors with guar- 
anteed tear-proof threading devices. All 
the better makes now have this feature, 
and you will save yourself a lot of grief 
and a lot of film. 


Recording Devices 


Here we have a very unsettled situa- 
tion, filled with great promises but not a 
few problems as well. We mentioned 
sound slide-films, and, as sound reproduc- 
ers go, we face several important alterna- 
tives. 

Fundamentally, there exists the choice 
between groove recordings and magnetic 
tape—wire we can write off as inferior 
except in the dictation-machine form. 

In the groove record area we are still 
seeing rpm’s of very different speeds, 
334%, 45, 78—microgroove (long play- 
ing) or standard groove. Personally, I 
consider groove records of any kind as 
already obsolete, but there isn’t room here 
to elaborate on this statement expect to 
point to radio, motion pictures, and pro- 
fessional recordings—the “sound” men 
have already shifted to tape. 

But if you insist on buying a groove 
playback, please get one with a post-war 
amplifier which will play these speeds: 
33% and 78 rpm, standard groove; 33% 
and 45 rpm, microgroove. A one package, 




















it will cost you from $75 to $200. 

In the tape field, it is now safe to 
buy a number of portable recorder-play- 
backs combinations in either 7% inch- 
per-second speed or 334-inch. High fidel- 
ity (12,000-15,000 cycles) is already mov- 
ing from the 15-inch-per-second speed 
into the 7% group, and experimentally 
the 334-inch tape shows “hi-fi” promise. 

Many of us are waiting for a dual- 
speed tape combination in the low-cost 
portable group ($150.00—30 pound) play- 
ing either at 7% or 334 inches per sec- 
ond, allowing higher fidelity for music 
recording at the higher speed. 

Watch for these items, and insist upon 
them, even in cheaper machines: fast for- 
ward, fast rewind, external speaker jack, 
and radio input. One of the most practical 
uses of tape recorders is capturing radio 
broadcasts for further editing in your own 
use. 

I am tempted to insert at this point 
a sales-talk concerning the many uses of 
tape in any modern-minded church—and 
to discuss some of the recording plans 
we have in the Presbyterian Boards—but 
there is space only to urge church plan- 
ners to study well the magnetic tape 
medium; it has already become a giant 
in the communications world. 


Radio and Television 


AM and FM radio and television offer 
entirely new horizons in our ministry. No 
church is adequately equipped, audio- 
visually, without receivers handling these 
ether-transmitted media. But there are 
still too many question-marks in the 
radio-television field to offer safe general 
advice. 

FM is here to stay—color TV is on its 
way. Survey the present possibilities in 
equipment suited to your situation. Sup- 
port denominational and inter-denomina- 
tional efforts to serve Christ and the 
Church through millions of eyes and ears 
not ordinarily present in the pews. Di- 
gest the important fact that the end of 
1950 will find 75 percent of America’s 
families within geographical range of op- 
erating TV stations. 

Preparing for a _ twentieth century 
audio-visual ministry is a herculean task; 
most of the implications involved are far 
beyond the scope of this article. Primar- 
ily, any serious move in this direction 
means competing with a very clever, cap- 
able, and pagan world. Count the costs 
carefully before you tackle the job; it is 
no activity for the weak in heart or 
head. 
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RADIO AND TY 


“I Didn’t Break My Voice” 


By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


Motion picture actor Ronald Reagan 
broke his leg in two places, but he went 
on the air for his part of a religious 
broadcast just the same. The following 
dramatic and at points entertaining ac- 
count of this broadcast was sent to me by 
R. C. Worthington, a Hollywood script 
writer who attends the Hollywood First 
Presbyterian Church. —C. T. G. 


ii WAS ONLY A FEW pays before our In- 
dependence Day broadcast when we 
heard that Ronald Reagan had broken his 
leg in two places while playing baseball. 
That news stymied our plans for the 
broadcast. 

Ronald Reagan, a well-known name to 
movie goers, president of the Screen 
Actors Guild, a former officer of the 
United States Army, is a public spirited 
citizen. This very quality had been the 
cause of his mishap. A baseball game be- 
tween the Comedians and Stars of Screen 
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and Radio was being played before a huge 
crowd; with all the proceeds to go to 
charity. While sliding for home plate. 
Reagan broke his leg. He was taken to 
St. John’s Hospital in Santa Monica and 
was obliged to give up a starring part in 
a picture that could not be postponed. 
Thus Reagan paid for the run he scored 
in this charity by a loss in salary amount- 
ing to $125,000. 

Naturally, we thought our plans for the 
Fourth of July religious broadcast would 
have to be changed. It was to be a coast- 
to-coast broadcast, shortwaved to the 
armed forces overseas, and was to have 
as its stars Ronald Reagan and Rhonda 
Fleming, with Vincent Price as master-of- 
ceremonies. It was a brief story of the 
sacrifice and the willingness to give that 
brought this country into being—a drama- 
tization dealing with John Witherspoon, 
a Presbyterian minister who was the only 
clergyman to sign the Declaration of In- 
dependence. To emphasize this fact Dr. 
John Bruere. pastor of the Calvary Pres- 
byterian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, had 
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Ronald Reagan and Clifton Moore put on a radio show despite the actor’s broken leg: 
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come to Hellyweed te take part in the 
program. The program was entitled Au- 
thor of Liberty,, and was written and pro- 
duced by the Reverend Clifton E. Moore, 
minister of radio of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Hollywood. 

With the news of Reagan’s mishap, it 
looked as if a new star to replace him 
would have to be secured, and this would 
not be easy in the short time available. 
Previous commitments must be consid- 
ered. In addition, the time and talents of 
these five people as well as everyone on 
the program and the radio time were be- 
ing donated as a service in the public in- 
terest. Not every actor in Hollywood is 
willing to work for nothing. 

Moore called on Reagan in the hospital 
to express sympathy and to ask him if he 
could suggest anyone for his part. Rea- 
gan said, “Why wash me up? I didn’t 
break my voice. If you can get a tape 
recorder, I can tape my part from my bed, 
and it can be dubbed into the broadcast.” 

His leg in a cast and suspended by 
slings, Reagan was obviously suffering 
pain. He had just lost the opportunity to 
earn a large sum of money. Yet he was 
anxious to use his talents for the Church. 

The request for a tape recorder and 
the technicians to operate it met with a 
ready response from NBC. The following 
day Clifton Moore arrived at St. John’s 
Hospital ready to record Ronald Reagan’s 
part in Author of Liberty. Of course, 
hospitals always seek to preserve an at- 
mosphere of serenity, and nothing can de- 
stroy this atmosphere more thoroughly 
than a gang of technicians from a radio or 
movie studio. Nurses and doctors were 
pushed to one side and, in spite of coop- 
eration on the part of everyone, there 
were some hectic moments. Finally every- 
thing was ready, and there was a pause. 
Then came a terrific noise. Right outside 
were several bulldozers and steam shovels 
excavating for an addition to the hospital. 
So horrendous was their that 
cording was impossible. 

Mr. Moore went out to see the op- 
erators of the machines and asked them 
if they could stop for five, ten, or at the 
most fifteen minutes. Absolutely no, was 
the answer. They had to get in their 
day’s work. More talking on the part of 
Mr. Moore, more refusals from the work- 
ers. Mr. Moore explained what the broad- 
cast was, how Reagan from a sick bed 
was ready to do his part. Surely the men 
would be willing to give fifteen minutes 
of their time, while they took a rest. 
Finally success crowned the hortatory ef- 
forts of Clifton Moore. The recording of 
Ronald Reagan was made without further 
incident. The broadcast received favor- 
able comments from many listeners. 

That broadcast brought more than the 
enjoyment of a fine program. It brought 
realization of the nobility of serving, as 
Ronald Reagan did from a hospital bed. 
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Ey family with loved ones away from home can experience the 
joy of daily spiritual fellowship by sharing the same devotions in 
The Upper Room. When your young people go into service, to college 
or off to work, help them keep in close spiritual contact with home and 
home church through daily devotions. Give them copies of The Upper 
Room as they go and mail them copies of each succeeding issue. 


It costs so little, benefits are so great! 
Ten or more copies of one issue 
to one address, 5 cents each. 


copy, 10 cents. 


Individual subscrip- 


tions, 50 cents a year (less than a cent a week). 


THE UPPER ROOM 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 


NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 











ahead. 


With this issue, the 100,000,000th copy of The Upper 
Room will come from the press and go into use in 
personal devotions or at a family altar. 
phenomenal record in the field of religious publishing. 
Through the Upper Room, God has found his way into 
many hearts. 
have fitted daily needs. 

and prayer have opened new vistas. 
Those who share the responsibility for The Upper 
Room hope you will join them in the prayer that 
this ministry may become more fruitful in the days 
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Pulpit GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1114 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 












DEER HUNTERS 


The First Presbyterian Church, Port Allegany, 
Penna., on U. S. Route 6 in the heart of the deer 
country, will provide good lodging in members’ 
homes during the hunting season at two dollars 
per person, per night. All proceeds flow into the 
Church Building Fund. For reservations or fur- 
ther information write 


HOMER L. RICKEL, FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
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251 Cheiten Ave. 


DELICIOUS CANDIES 


Womens Organizations—Y outh Groups. Here 
is a splendid opportunity to raise needed 
funds. Delicious candies packed in {| Ib. 
decorated tins. Quality guaranteed. Com- 
plete information on request. Write today. 


Ralph W. Missimer 
(Olney) Phila. 20, Pa. 
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PORT ALLEGANY, PENNSYLVANIA 
SELECTED 


USED BOOKS *.::: 


ALL DIFFERENT—ALL GOOD CONDITION 
20 cloth-bound Religious books $ 5.00 ppd. 
50 cloth-bound Religious books 15.00 ppd. 

100 cloth-bound Religious books 35.00 ppd. 


STILSON BROS. BOOK EXCHANGE, Dept. P. 
Chicago 22, tl. 
Highest prices paid for good used books. 
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Suppose you are a widow, left some stocks 
or property or insurance. 

What are you going to do? Worry about 
investments—security? Or put your funds into 
American Bible Society Annuity Agreements 
and enjoy freedom from money worries? 

You can make no finer investment than this, 
as good bankers will tell you. You receive a 
generous return on your money. Your income 
(entitled to certain tax exemptions) is guar- 
anteed for your entire lifetime, will never vary 
in amount even when times are bad. 

You enjoy financial security, and at the 
same time have the priceless satisfaction of 
knowing you are contributing to the world- 
wide ministry of the Bible. 

Why not let the American Bible Society 
take over your money worries? Learn more 
about this great Christian Plan which enables 
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you to give and receive generously 
at the same time. Send today for 
the interesting free booklet, “A 
Gift That Lives.” 
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“Treasure [sland”—Church Films 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


_ WHO QUESTIONED Walt Dis- 
ney’s judgment in forsaking anima- 
tion to make a film with all live actors can 
sit back and relax. Long John Silver in 
Treasure Island has any animated char- 
acter Disney ever drew beat a mile. A 
craftier, more ingratiating, and resource- 
ful villain would be hard to imagine. 
The distinction of the film lies in the 
fact that the rest of the cast, from the 
meanest cut-throat to Jim Hawkins and 
the ship’s captain, were chosen with equal 
care. Disney was as painstaking in his 
visualization of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
masterpiece as if he had drawn it all to 
scale. The whole thing is put together in 
such a way as to make the story come to 
life in full-bodied and convincing reality. 
Treasure Island is one of a number of 
recent non-star pictures that seem to 


| mark a shift in emphasis from big-name 


actors to the story itself (The Men, As- 
phalt Jungle, Sunset Boulevard). If this 
is a trend, it is a very significant one. 
. oO o 

Nearly three hundred church leaders 
with wider-than-local-church responsibility 
attended the Seventh International 
Audio Visual Workshop (of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education) 
at Green Lake, Wisconsin, the last week 
in August. Workshop groups in script 
writing, production, utilization, and new 
techniques kept the delegates busy during 
the morning and early afternoon. But the 
excellent film and recording library was 
the center of interest. 

Ingenious use of many projectors in 
one large room, using earphones instead 
of loudspeakers, made possible simultane- 


ous receiving in small groups. Larger 
group showings of the newer materials 
occupied the late afternoon and evening. 
(There were over 1,500 individual and 
group showings of 835 subjects in the 
four and a half days of the Workshop.) 
Many of the independent producers of 
religious films were on hand to study the 
reactions to their latest offerings. 

Some of the more significant of the 
new films presented at Green Lake: 

Again Pioneers (See pages 10 and 
11). 

Crossroads (33 minutes) is a film on 
the ministry made by Apex for the Meth- 
odist Radio and Film Commission. It is 
the best film we’ve seen on what a minis- 
ter does and on the factors affecting the 
choice of the ministry as a vocation. 

Two Kingdoms (62 minutes) deals 
with Christianity’s contribution to the re- 
education of former Nazis in Germany. 
Made by Caravel for the National Lv- 
theran Council, it is an exceedingly timely 
and stimulating treatment of one of the 
toughest problems of our “post-war” 
world. 

In His Name (40 minutes) is the lat- 
est in a series of fifteen made in the past 
two and a half years by Family Films, 
Inc. A minister resolutely tackles the re- 
demption of the neighborhood immedi- 
ately surrounding his city church. It is 
a strong picture with considerable emo- 
tional impact at the end. 

Second Missionary Journey and 
Visit to Corinth are the two latest Ca- 
thedral Films on Bible subjects (30 min- 
utes). 

God’s Wonders in a Woodland 
Brook is a color-sound film for use with 
children, a Church-Craft picture similar 





Long John Silver (Robert Newton) scares the daylights out of Jim (Bobby Driscoll). 
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to God’s Wonders in Your Own Back 
Yard, released a year ago. 

The Lost Sheep and The Ten Tal- 
ents are two 15-minute color films featur- 
ing the Mabel and Les Beaton puppets 
and made by the Protestant Radio Com- 
mission for television and church use. 
(These and other films listed may be had 


through the Religious Film Association 
and most of the denominational film 
libraries. ) 

Also shown and well received were 
Second Chance and South of the Clouds, 
Protestant Film Commission pictures re- 
viewed in earlier issues of PRESBYTERIAN 
LIFE. 





Recommended Filmstrips 


HE “SOUND FILMSTRIP” is_ rapidly 
pple in popularity as churches and 
schools discover how effective it is as a 
teaching tool. Far less expensive to make 
(and therefore to rent) than a motion 
picture of comparable length, it can be 
made to hold an audience almost equally 
well. Pictures stay on the screen longer, 
making for better comprehension. As 
many “sound effects” and a musical back- 
ground can be put on the accompanying 
phonograph record carrying the narration 
as on the sound track of a film. 


Stewardship 


Bobby and Jane’s Discovery (8 min- 
utes, color). A nickel talks and reveals 
the importance of missionary work around 
the world. Two Dollars (15 minutes). An 
unforgettable story of the man who gave 
and the man who didn’t. This Proud Hu- 
mility (17 minutes) Presbyterian Planned 
Education panoramic of “our Church at 
work.” (free) Stewardship for Jeannie 
(13 minutes) Northern Baptist color car- 
toon strip in which Jeannie has her eyes 
opened to the value of giving. 


The Home 


Is Your Home Fun? (16 minutes) The 
Grays and the Browns in an amusing con- 
trast. Democracy is Home Made (16 min- 
utes). Another Gray family strip on the 
role of the home in democracy. Family 
Affair (16 minutes). What the Grays 
learned as their son grew up and got 
married. (Very popular) Family on Trial 
(16 minutes) Child development in the 
Christian home. (Methodist) The Church 
Serves the Family (8 minutes) (Method- 
ist) How the church and the home may 
work together for Christian nurture. 


Missions 


Made in the U. S. A. (16 minutes) 
Made by the Home Missions Council; 
Presents all phases of home missions 
work, Beyond City Limits. (19 minutes) 
Changes taking place in rural America: 
the church’s adaptation. (United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society) This is Delmo 
(20 minutes) (Congregational) Cooper- 
ation in a rural area in Missouri. Women 
of Venezuela Serve Christ. (17 minutes) 
’resbyterian 


Color-sound filmstrip on I 
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work in Caracas, Venezuela. Christian 
Youth of Barranquilla. (17 minutes) 
Color-sound filmstrip on Presbyterian 
work in Barranquilla, Colombia. Modern 
Missions in the Near East. (19 minutes) 
Black and white, sound filmstrip on Chris- 
tian work in Syria and Lebanon. 


Visual Education 


The Use of Visual Method in the 
Church. (20 minutes) Johnny Visual 
Method shows how a church can use vis- 
ual aids effectively. 

Adolescence 
Do You Know Your Adolescents? (20 


minutes, Methodist) Four adolescent 
problems: puppy love, youth friendships, 
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This is a new booklet, written by a cler- 
gyman in consultation with others, for 
all who are interested in more effective 
religious instruction. Many unusual 
applications for opaque, slide and slide- 
film Delineascopes are described in 48 
profusely illustrated pages. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY WRITE 
Dept. K166 


American Optical Company 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 











choosing a vocation, why go to Sunday 
school. 


Church Repair | 

Clean Up! Paint Up! Perk Up! (20) 

minutes, Methodist) Clean-up campaign 
of a church. 


Leadership Education 


Series of ten filmstrips, one silent, the 
rest sound. Each 10 minutes. Made for 
the International Council of Religious 
Education by the Protestant Film Com- 
mission and the Jam Handy Organization. 
For sale in kit form with guides to effec- 
tive use. Excellent coverage of the lead- 
ership education problems of the church. 
Titles: Leads to Leadership (Finding 
leaders); The Great Adventure (Why be | 
a teacher); The Superintendent and His 
Task; *Making the Most of Rooms and 
Equipment; The Growing Teacher; No | 
Two Alike; As the Twig Is Bent; How 
Persons Learn; The Teacher Prepares; 
The Teacher Teaches. 

(*Color, silent. Rest black and white 
sound. Records available in 12” 78-rpm 
or 10” microgroove. Kit with microgroove 
records $64; with ordinary records $75.) 

Best listing of evaluated films, film- 
strips and slides for church use is the | 
Audio Visual Resources Guide, available 
at $1.50 from the International Council 
of Religious Education, 206 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Free to 
members of the ICRE’s Visual Education 
Fellowship (S35 per vear). 
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SOCIAL AWAKENING 








Selections from the writings of 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 








Benjamin E. Mays, compiler 


For an awakening long overdve . .. the ever 
relevant message of the prophet of the Kinedom 
of God and the Social Gospel. 

Dr. Mays has selected passages from all of the 
books written by Rauschenbusch, many of which 
are out of print. He organizes these selections 
into chapters that help us to listen to the major 
ideas thot hove inspired several generotions. 
We listen os Rauschenbusch pleads for a realistic 
program of social change bosed upon Christian 
ethics . . . as he summons the Christian passion 
for justice and the Christian powers of love and 
mercy to do their share in redeeming our social 
order from its ‘‘inherent wrongs.*’ 

in a full introduction, historion Dr. C., Howard 
Hopkins shows the life ond times of Walter 
Rouschenbusch. Dr. Paul Limbert writes in his 
Foreword to the book: ‘‘One who reads Rous- 
chenbusch for the first time at midcentury senses 
the note of vitality and prophetic insight. One 
who rereads Rauschenbusch realizes that this man 
was too profound to be outdated. Truly this man 
hos something to say to our times.’’ $2.00. 


at your bookstore 
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MASTER 
BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


BENTLEY ASIMON 
7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK 18 N-Y- 


3 BOOKS IN ONE! 











THE 
SERVICE 
HYMNAL 


@® Mail coupon today and see how 
QUALITY rings and echoes from 
every page, every feature. 

True to its name, “The SERVICE 
Hymnal” meets the demands of the 
hour with new, inspiring material for 
every use in all denominations. With 
this complete service book you need 
no other—3 books in one. 


More For Your Money 


Has that EXTRA value that distin- 
guishes a superior product 

Here is a hymnal your Church will 
be proud to use. And priced so you 
SAVE! Still has the unique advantages 
of tarnish-proof gold stamped binding 
lacquered for long wear. 510 musical 
numbers, 67 Scripture Readings, Pric« 
per 100 only $100 not prepaid. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Sample Copy 
HOPE PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


5761-PO West Lake Street 





Chicago 44, Hlinois 


We need new song books in our Church. Please 
send free sample of The Service Hymnal 
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LOVE IS POWER 
(Continued from page 9) 

to feel downcast, I prayed and, like Paul, 
I was filled with joy and thanksgiving. I 
did not sing like Paul, for I haven’t much 
of a voice, but I took toilet paper and 
wrote poems on it that were later pub- 
lished in a book. When we live to express 
and spread love, happiness comes unbid- 
den, and we know that what we are doing 
is important. 

People often miss the happiness God 
meant them to enjoy because they mis- 
understand the function of trouble and 
pain, and feel—though they don’t often 
say so—that it isn’t right of God to let 
these things happen. Nothing kills hap- 
piness so surely as resentment, the feeling 
of being mistreated. But especially in war- 
time people think in this way. 

Now there are many things to be said 
about suffering, and no one person could 
answer all the cases that could be raised. 
But I am personally sure of this much— 
no sufferings have ever defeated those 
who refused to lose sight of God. When 
we cling to love, we are not crushed but 
grow, through trouble. Men and women 
are no different from children in that they 
are spoiled when they have everything 
their own way. When people become used 
to good fortune, they cannot endure the 
slightest reverses—they lose invaluable 
| qualities like patience, forebearance, even 
courage. Before we pray for a world 
with no hardship, danger, or unsatisfied 
desire, let us consider that without these 
troubles we would be more like cabbages | 
than men. It is the adventurous spirits, 
who do not count comfort and conven- 
ience as the highest ends, who find life 
most enjoyable and worthwhile. 

Another thing that spoils happiness is 
| fear. People are afraid of bombs, afraid 
| for the future of their children, afraid 
| that the liberties and decencies we have | 
been so long in building will be destroyed | 
by the rule of violence. 

| But Paul wrote, “Perfect love 
| out fear.” When we grow in the practice 
of love, we see that love is in truth the | 
force at the very core of the universe. | 
Man’s curse of fear is then dispelled. 
Years ago—before the names of Hitler or 
Stalin had ever appeared on the front 
page of a paper—I wrote these sentences 
in a book: “Love is the supreme sover- 
eign. Love alone can subdue the world. 
All those men who dreamed of world em- 
pire have failed: the first Emperor of 
China, Alexander the Great, Hannibal, | 
Julius Cwsar, Napoleon, the Kaiser—all 
have vanished like a dream. Conquest by 
the sword is but for the moment. But 
love binds society together from within, 
and love can never be annihilated.” 

Not even in 1942, when those who 
would rule by force and hatred seemed to | 
have all the advantage, did I wish to alter | 
those words. Nor would I change them 
now, for I still know they are true. 
Therefore, 1 am not afraid. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BECAME THE 
ARMOUR OF 
A MIGHTY LEADER 


MIGHTY leader of Christendom 

grows from young manhood 

to full stature in this dramatic novel. 
Here are his longings, his hopes, his 
struggles and triumphs—all the lights 
and shadows of his great human spirit. 


Young and restless, thirsty for peace 
that lies beyond knowledge, the schol- 
ar became a monk. But he found he 
must exchange his quiet robes for the 
armour of battle. And that armour 


was the truth of God. 


“This novel will be a best seller. It 
will be discussed, praised . . . For 
sheer delight in reading it will remain 
the first choice of a vast readership. 
No writing that has come to my atten- 
tion has so understandingly and with 
such warmth told Luther’s love story.” 

—Dan Poling, in Christian Herald. 


Honk in 
Armour 


A NOVEL 
BASED ON 
THE LIFE OF 

MARTIN LUTHER 
By 
Gladys H. Barr 






$3.00 
et all bookstores 
Ready October 13th 








12 types of space-saving steel racks 
for wraps, vestments and choir robes. Both 
stationary and portable types in sizes to fit 
any space or capacity requirement. 
Also racks with low adjustment 
for primary depart- 
ments and complete 
checkrooms. 
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Summer Activities Close 
With Record Attendance 


The largest number of young people 
on record spent this summer building 
chapels, roads, and houses in places 
throughout the world. 

The young builders were all members 
of World Council volunteer Work Camps, 
held in France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
England, Japan, the Philippine Islands, 
and the United States. Eight hundred 
young people, including ninety Americans 
worked in the camps. 

The American campers paid from $600 
to $900 to attend projects in Europe and 
Asia. Most of the Americans were univer- 


sity students and church workers. Four- 
teen U. S. denominations were repre- 
sented, including the Presbyterian Church 


U.S.A., with fourteen students. 
Day by day programs at the camps in- 








Members of World Council Work Camp 


in the Philippines constructed a bridge. 


cluded not only manual labor, but daily 
worship services, Bible studies, and dis- 
cussion groups. Weekends and off days 
were frequently spent visiting the coun- 


tryside around the camps. 

A refugee rehabilitation project had 
been scheduled for Taejun, Korea, but 
was cancelled because of the North Ko- 


rean invasion. A committee of Korean 
churchleaders was completing screening 
of delegates, and food for the camp had 
been purchased when news of the inva- 
sion reached Taejun. Korean, Chinese, 
Japanese, and American young people 
were to have worked in the camp digging 
wells and constructing “rammed-earth” 
dwellings for refugee families. 

This summer the first World Council 


Ocrozer 14, 1950 


international work camp in Southeast 
Asia was held on the island of Mindanao 
in the Philippines. One Indian, two Chi- 
nese, four Americans, and nineteen Fili- 
pinos took part. Work included making 
combination desk-chairs for the new ele- 
mentary school of Southern Christian 
College, digging a drainage ditch, and con- 
structing a bridge leading to the school. 
Discussions and lectures were held on a 
variety of subjects including Protestant 
beliefs, the philosophy of work, Moro 
culture, and the Christian responsibility 
for problems in the Philippines. 

The physical labor was a new ex- 
perience to many of the delegates, and 
one camper commented, “I know now 
how it feels to be in old work clothes, 
working, while people pass by and look 
at you. I see that there is nothing to be 
ashamed of in doing manual labor. Rath- 
er, I feel a certain pride in doing it.” 

Recreational projects of the campers 
included volley ball, baseball, and basket- 
ball; a weekly play hour for some forty 
children, a recreation night, and a party 
to which other students and people of 
the local church were invited. 

On weekends the campers went out in 
teams to different churches in the area 
and conducted recreational activities, 
taught Sunday church school, sang, 
preached, held youth fellowship meetings, 
and even conducted a funeral. 

Leaders of the camp were Presbyterian 
missionaries Jeanne Dougherty and the 
Reverend and Mrs. Benjamin Orteza of 
Silliman University. 

Work camps in Japan were de- 
scribed as highly successful by Hallam 
Shorrock of the youth department of the 
Japan Council of Christian Education. He 
said, “The work phase is not only new in 
camps in Japan, but is very important, 
since work as an educational element is 
rather lacking among Japanese students. 
Encouraging students to work together 
for the reconstruction of 
areas helps to lay a firm foundation for 
peace in the hearts of different nationals 
and contributes much to the promotion 
of missionary work.” The Japauiese camps 
were held near Tokyo and at Isahaya, in 
the southern island of Kyushu. 
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OXFORD BIBLE 


America’s Gift Bible since 1675 
Your bookstore has many fine 
editions for your selection. 


$1.65 to $250.00 














Chancel Alterations — Pews 
Altars— Altar Rails 
Church Woodwork 
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MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1949 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited. co-educational college. For sixty- 
three years an effective servant of the Synod of 
Michigan and the Presbyterian Church. B. 


B. S.. and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. Annual cost for 
hoard. room, tuition and all fees. $810.00 
“Where Friendli links t ing to Living” 





ALMA MICHIGAN 








CENTRE COLLEGE 


“OUNDED 1819 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and_ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Rot io La Porre, President 
Dubuque. lowa 





A Presbyterian, fully accredited. liberal 





arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 
Danville, Kentucky 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbvterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


resident 
Easton, Pennsylvania 








COLLEGE 





Elkins, West Virginia 


\n accredited four-year college for men 
md women offering A.B. and B.S. dezree~ 
Beautiful campus—Modern _ buildings— 


Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 


Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducationai. fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar 
ten, primary and high school). business admin 
istration. journalism, with emphasis on Chris 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck. President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 








BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocationa! Christian service, music. 
teaching. home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare, Extra-curric 
ular, sports, social program, 97th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 





PARK COLLEGE 


Cosmopolitan student body . . . democratic 
campus life . . . each student a member of a 
social club and each a worker . . . highest aca- 
demic rating . . . coeducational . . . small classes. 
4. bk ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 
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HANOVER COLLEGE 
Founded 1827 
Enroliment 700. Coeducational. 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid 
new plant and an able faculty. Christian empha- 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
ireshmen are being admitted for September 

1951. Write now for information 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., Presid bf . Indi 
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300 students 
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with beautiful commemorative plates 


decorated in 23 Kt. Gold! 
@ ideal to commemorate church anniversaries 
@ treasured keepsakes for every church member 


@ profitable for sale by church groups 


Many churches have greatly profited through the 
sale of this spiritual remembrance to members and 
friends of their congregations. Plates are illustrated 
with reproduction of your church or chancel perma- 
nently fired in single or multi-color ceramics. His- 
torical data is printed and fired in ceramic color 
on back of plate. 


Send today for information about these memen- 
tos every church member will be proud to own, 


For sample plates and details write: Se 
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LINDSAY MEMORIAL 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Memphis, Tenn. 


NEWS OF YOUTH 


29,000 Young People 
In Presbyterian Program 


Summer activities in the United States 
sponsored by the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. attracted 29,152 teen-age and 
college-age young people this summer. 
Conferences, camps, work camps, work 
fellowships, caravans, an _ Institutional 
Service Unit and a national assembly of 
Westminster Fellowship leaders were held, 

Approximately 13,400 teen-agers at- 
tended one or two-week youth confer- 
ences in this country, Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
and Alaska. Some 13,000 boys and girls 
enrolled in junior high camps, and 363 
college-age young people went to older 
youth conferences. Two thousand young 
people attended the Westminster Fellow- 
ship National Assembly in Grinnell, Towa. 

Three hundred eighty-nine college stu- 
dents volunteered their services for cara- 
vans, work projects, work fellowships, 
and the Institutional Service Unit at 
Philadelphia, Pa. State Hospital. 

Twenty-three caravan teams, made 
up of five young people each, traveled 
for six weeks to work in Presbyterian 
churches in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, Iowa, TIli- 
nois, Indiana, Texas, California, Missouri, 
Washington and Oregon. The young peo- 
ple worked with local youth groups, con- 
ducted services, arranged “stay-at-home” 
conferences, and helped renovate church 
buildings. Each team was trained for a 
week at the beginning of the summer and 
was brought back to its training center at 
the end of the summer to evaluate its 
work. 

Approximately 120 college stu- 
dents took part in Work Fellowships. 
Some conducted vacation church schools 
in the Southern mountains. Others 
worked in Chicago settlement houses. In 
New York city, a new Work Fellowship 
group of sixteen students lived at Labor 
Temple and worked in mission churches 
of New York Presbytery and the New 
York City Mission Society. Work camps 
were held in Haines, Alaska, where camp- 
ers helped can food at an orphanage for 
small children; in Truchas, New Mexico, 
where work included painting and digging 
water lines for a Presbyterian day school 
in a Spanish-speaking area; at El Guacio, 
Puerto Rico, where campers constructed 
buildings and landscaped the mission cen- 
ter; and Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, where 
campers worked in a neighborhood house. 














, Fleave... 


By W. DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 














The regular column of Explain, Please 
has been omitted in this issue, but will 
appear in the November 11 issue. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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A Dollar for the Fair 


By DOROTHY BALLARD 


Brck* SET HIS FISHING POLE against 
the picket fence and climbed up to 
see who was digging dandelions out of 
Mrs. Cramer’s lawn. 

“Hi, Rod!” he called, seeing his cousin 
Rodney. 

“Hi, Bucky,” said Rod. “Look, I’ve 
earned twenty cents already pulling these 
old dandelions. If I make ten cents more, 
I'll have my dollar for the fair. How 
much have you got?” 

“Oh, I have enough,” Bucky said quick- 
ly, jumping off the fence and picking up 
his pole. His blue tin bank was empty, 
but he wouldn’t tell Rod. 

The fair was only a week away, and 
where was he going to find a dollar? 

It cost fifty cents to get into the fair, 
and he wanted another fifty cents for 
things like hamburgers and the merry-go- 
round, and especially for pony rides. Just 
thinking about the pony made Bucky 
tingle all over. There was a picture of 
the pony in the window of the Jumble 
Store—a brown and white pony with a 
real cowboy saddle. 

“T can hardly wait!” he said to himself. 

That was Bucky’s trouble. He could 
hardly wait for anything. He couldn’t 
Wait to go fishing. so Rod got the job to- 
day at Mrs. Cramer’s. He couldn’t wait 
when Uncle Jeff gave him the dime every 
week. The dime was supposed to go into 
the blue tin bank, but somehow Bucky al- 
Ways managed to walk down to the Jumble 
Store first, and when he came home there 
Was nothing left of the dime but the taste 
of strawberry ice cream. 


Uncle Jeff had made it very plain about 
the dimes. 

“T’ll give you and Rod a dime every 
week all summer. If you save them all, 
you'll each have a dollar for the fair. 
You’re ten years old now, Bucky, and 
that’s old enough to take care of money. 
If you don’t save enough for the fair, 
you'll have to earn it.” 

Bucky didn’t worry at the beginning of 
the summer. 

“T can earn enough at Mrs. Cramer’s,” 
he said when the empty blue tin bank re- 
minded him. But the jobs always came on 
days when he was in a hurry to do some- 
thing else. 

Bucky threw his leg over the fishpole 
and galloped into his own yard next door, 
pretending that he was riding the brown 
and white pony. Tomorrow he would ask 
Mrs. Cramer for a job, or maybe his moth- 
er would pay him for wiping the dishes. 

The next day, however, he decided to 
go to the park and watch the model sail- 
boat races. 

And that is how it happened that on 
the morning of the fair Bucky stood alone 
on the front porch and watched Uncle Jeff 
and Rodney drive off without him. 
Bucky’s blue tin box was still empty, and 
Bucky felt worse than empty. Why had 
he wasted all his money on things he 
didn’t want nearly as much as he wanted 
to go to the fair? He thought about the 
brown and white pony until he had an 
ache inside of him as big as a barn. 


Suddenly he jumped over the porch 
rail, squirmed through the gate, and ran 
to Mrs. Cramer’s back door. 

“Please, Mr. Cramer, do you have some 
dandelions for me to pull? Or anything? 
I'll do any kind of work, just so I can do 
it this morning.” 

“Would you even clean out the hen 
house, for fifty cents?” 

“Oh, yes. And I'll scrub the back steps 
and sweep out the garage and carry up 
those bottles from the cellar,” Bucky 
said with a rush, remembering all the 
things Mrs. Cramer had asked him to do 
when he didn’t have time. 

The hen house was the hardest, dirti- 
est job of all, but Bucky didn’t mind. By 
working faster than ever before in his 
life, Bucky finished the hen house and 
the back steps and the garage and the 
cellar by noon. Mrs. Cramer counted out 
the change for a dollar into his hands. 

After lunch he walked two miles to the 
Fairgrounds. It was hot and dusty, but 
he didn’t mind that, either. 

He paid fifty cents for admission. That 
left fifty cents. The pony rides cost ten 
cents each. On the way to the corral 
Bucky had to walk past a hamburger 
stand. He heard the tinkling music of 
the merry-go-round, and kept on walking. 

“T can wait,” he said to himself. “I’m 
learning how to wait for the best things.” 

And he kept on walking until he saw 
the brown and white pony. 

Then he ran up to the gate of the 
corral, bought five tickets, and climbed 
into the real cowboy saddle. 
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"T movenour the centuries, the 
story of Jesus has brought in- 
spiration and sublime happiness to 
untold millions. Its divine message 
is forever new, everlastingly beaut: 
ful. It has been often told, but 
perhaps the most inspiring and ac 
curate version ever written, outside 
of the Bible, itself, is this master- 
work by Fulton Oursler. Simply 
and reverently, be faithfully unfolds 
the timeless story, bringing Jesus 
and those whose lives were en- 
twined with His wonderfully close 
to you. Here, indeed, is a reading 
experience to be deeply enjoyed and 
cherished forever. 

Since publication, “The Greatest 
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WHY THE FAMILY READING CLUB MAKES THIS OFFE 


5 i Family Reading Club was founded to 
select and distribute books for the whole 
family—books which are worthwhile, inter- 
esting and entertaining without being objec- 
tionable in any way. Each month publishers 
are invited to submit books they believe will 
meet the Family Reading Club standards. Our 
Board of Editors then selects the book it can 
recommend most enthusiastically to mem- 
bers. These are books which every member 
of your family can read—books to be read with 
pleasure, remembered and discussed with delight, 
and retained in your home library with pride. 


What Membership Means to You 

There is no charge for membership in the 
Family Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
books themselves. You pay only $1.89 each 
(plus postage and handling) for the books you 
purchase after reading the book review which 
will come to your home each month. It is os 
necessary to purchase a book every month— 
only four each year to retain your membership 
All selections are new, complete, well-printed 
and well-bound. And your books will be de- 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


livered to your door by the postman—ready @ 
read! q 
Free “Bonus” Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club seleé 
tions you take. These books will meet the hig 
Club standards of excellence, interest, superi 
writing and wholesome subject matter—and ye 
can build up a fine home library this way at 4 
extra expense. The purchase of books from # 
Club for only $1.89 each—instead of the p 
lishers’ regular retail prices of $2.50 to $4.00 
saves you 25% to 35% of your book dollaf 
And when the value of the Bonus Books 
figured in, you actually save as much as 50% 


Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
peal to the finest instincts of every member 
your family, let us introduce you to the F 
Reading Club by sending you both of the be 
described above as your free Membership G 
Books. Just mail the coupon today. Howevef, 
this unusual offer may be withdrawn at 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NO 
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